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[' was once remarked of a gifted teacher 
that “He was a fountain of inspira- 
tion.” The figure is a good one and it sets 
forth an ideal for all teachers. To abound 
in life, to have garnered into the treasury 
of the mind the wisdom of the ages, to have 
come into living contact with great men 
and great masterpieces in literature and art, 
to have incorporated this heritage into a 
life devoted to noble purposes and high 
ideals—is to be a “ fountain of inspiration.” 

First of all, the teacher must be a living 
dynamic force. He must be ruled by an 
inner principle, not by external circum- 
stances. He must cultivate self-reliance 
and the power of initiative. In his work 
he must be a leader, not a humble follower. 

The teacher must be a scholar; he must 
not be satisfied with mediocre attainments. 
He must be master of the subjects he is 
imparting to others. To do this he must be 
continually a student and keep in constant 
touch with the advancing ideas of the 
growing world. Fossilized learning is 
never a source of inspiration. It is pro- 
gressive scholarship that counts in a 
teacher. The professional side must not be 
neglected. Teachers who read the best 
pedagogical literature, who attend educa- 
tional gatherings and come in personal con- 
tact with great educators are naturally the 
vanguard of the profession. 

The teacher must be a man of culture. 
He must know the world in which he 
moves. He must become acquainted with 
the masterpieces of art in architecture, 
Sculpture, painting and music. He must 
travel and study and come into vital touch 
with the great souls and great works of all 
ages. 

Personality, scholarship and culture will 
mean little without character. Character 
gives force to all that a teacher says and 
does. It begets confidence and esteem on 
the part of the pupils and makes the teacher 





a guide and counsellor rather than a mere 
instructor.—American Education. 


Yes, he is a miracle of genius, because he 
is a miracle of labor; because, instead of 
trusting to the resources of his own single 
mind, he has ransacked a thousand minds; 
because he makes use of the accumulated 
wisdom of ages, and takes as his point of 
departure the very last line and boundary 
to which science has advanced; because it 
has ever been the object of his life to assist 
every intellectual gift of nature, however 
munificent and however splendid, with 
every resource that art could suggest and 
every attention that diligence could bestow. 
—Sidney Smith. 


As Christmas time draws near every 
teacher ought to recall the story of a woman 
which reads, “She hath done what she 
couldn’t.” How are we to make Christmas 
a gladsome time for our children without 
doing what we cannot? Before we make 
any plans we ought to carefully consider 
our own conditions, our own children, their 
homes and the communities in which they 
live. We cannot all use the same programs 
simply because those programs are good in 
themselves. If we carefully adapt our 
plans to our children, and to our own capa- 
city and pocket-books, the result ought to 
be a happy Christmas time. 


A real democracy must see that the 
chance for an elementary education is open 
to every man and woman. This is the first 
essential. But it is also essential that there 
should be the amplest opportunity for every 
kind of higher education. The education of 
the mass, while the most important problem 
in democratic education, is in no way or 
shape by and of itself sufficient. Demo- 
cracy comes short of what it should be just 
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to the extent that it fails to provide for the 
exceptional individual the highest kind of 
exceptional training, for democracy as a 
permanent world force must mean not only 
the raising of the general level, but also the 
raising of the standards of excellence to 
which only exceptional individuals can 
attain. The tableland must be raised, but 
the high peaks must not be leveled down; 
on the contrary, they, too, must be raised. 
Highly important though it is that the 
masons and bricklayers should be excellent, 
it is, nevertheless, a grave mistake to sup- 
pose that any excellence in the bricklayers 
will enable us to dispense with architects.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


King Gustavus of Sweden has recently 
knighted ten Americans of Swedish birth 
or blood, most of them clergymen, for their 
activities in religious or charitable work in 
this country in recent years. Although 
titles of nobility are not given in the United 
States, there is appreciation, rather than 
resentment, when worthy Americans are 
thus singled out for distinction by the 
government of the land they left beyond 
the seas. 


Many rich Americans adopt the sensible 
plan of giving away their millions while 
they are alive, so that they may see the 
good that they do. Of the one hundred and 
forty or fifty millions paid over for public 
educational and charitable purposes last 
year less than one-third was bequeathed by 
will. The other two-thirds came from men 
or women who had the personal pleasure of 
saying “ You are welcome” when they were 
thanked. 


How should you like to own an apple-tree 
worth thirty thousand dollars? That sum 
was recently refused by a nursery company 
in Washington for a tree which is produc- 
ing a new and exceedingly promising 
variety of fruit, having marvelous keeping 
properties. Like most valuable varieties of 
the apple, the tree is a natural—it might be 
called an  accidental—product, having 
grown, it is said, from one of a handful of 
seeds carelessly planted by an Indian 
_ twenty years ago. 


In an attempt to solve the question of 
what kind of books boys like best, a request 
was sent to the library assistants in charge 
of children’s rooms in New York City, ask- 
ing them to make a list of the twentv-five 
books of fiction most popular among boys of 
twelve to fifteen years old. The lists were 
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made after careful consideration and with- 
out consultation and represent very fairly 
the preference of the boys. The following 
are the twenty-five books: “Tom Sawyer,” 
by Mark Twain; “ Huckleberry Finn,” by 
Mark Twain; “Cadet Days,” by General 
Charles King; “ The Adventures of Buffalo 
Bill,” by Colonel W. F. Cody; “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” by Daniel Defoe; “The Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes,” by A. Conan 
Doyle; “ Treasure Island,” by Stevenson; 
“Crimson Sweater,” by Barbour; “ Behind 
the Lines,” by Barbour; “ Jack Among the 
Indians,” by Grinnell; “ Halfback,” by Bar- 
bour; “ Fast Mail,” by Drysdale; “ Substi- 
tute,” by Camp; “ Pete, Cow Puncher,” by 
Ames; “Ivanhoe,” by Scott; “ Captains 
Courageous,” by Kipling; “Redskin and 
Cowboy,” by Henty; “Story of a Bad 
Boy,” by Aldrich; “ Robin Hood,” by Pyle; 
“Yale Cup,” by Dudley; “Oliver Twist,” 
by Dickens; “ Monte Cristo,” by Dumas; 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea,” by Verne; “The Spy,” by Cooper; 
“ Kidnapped,” by Stevenson. 


The books exploit the great ones of the 
world, the generals, the statesmen, the ex- 
plorers, the authors, and the rest. The 
wonder is that the pupils do not come to 
think of these book people as the only ones 
that really count. Right here is a fine 
opportunity for the teacher in the way of 
emphasizing the glory of ordinary people, 
the fathers and mothers as well as the 
teachers of these great ones. That charm- 
ing old lady whose benign face is wreathed 
in smiles as the children pass by on their 
way to school—we may well turn aside 
from the book and make her the heroine of 
the lesson. It will be good for the boys 
= girls to have such a lesson from real 
life. 


What have I to be thankful for? Oh, 
very many things. For one thing I don’t 
walk on crutches, and have the use of both 
hands, and have two good eyes, and things 
about me that are worth looking at. Then, 
too, my home is comfortable, containing a 
good bed, enough to eat, and some books 
and magazines. Again, I have work to do 
and have health and strength for the task. 
There are many people who would be glad 
to have my work and my salary, and they 
could do the work well. I am specially 
thankful that there are so many good 
people all about me, people who exhale good 
cheer and add greatly to the pleasure of 
life. When I consider how much worse 
conditions might be I have occasion to be 
very very thankful. 
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Says the man in the book. “I pity a 
pedant; I pity a mind that is made up like a 
bed the first thing in the morning, and goes 
on grimly like that all day, refusing to be 
unmade till a certain fixed evening hour 
has been reached; and I assert that it is a 
sign of a large way of thinking to have no 
such hard and fast determinations.” There 
is a deal of preachment possible from such 
a text, but, of course, naturally, inevitably, 
we all think it applies to the other person 
and not at all to ourselves. That’s part of 
the joy of reading a book to find so many 
things we'd like to have the other person 
read “ for his own good.” 





Have you made an effort to have the 
school room made as clean and neat as 
possible? What can we do to make the 
school room most cheerful this year? Ask 
the pupils this question and let them answer 
it for you. Let committees be appointed to 
take care of the boards, the shelves, the 
plants, the teacher’s table, the reference 
books, the display work, etc. Each com- 
mittee will enjoy using a little time each day 
in assisting the teacher in this matter. 





A little graphic work in fractions is 
worth pages of explanations and defini- 
tions. Suppose the pupils were required to 
add 2-3 and 3-4. Let each pupil draw two 
circles. Divide one into thirds; the other 
into fourths. Then subdivide the thirds 
and fourths into twelfths. This simple 
diagram may serve as a basis for consider- 
able teaching. In the problem, “If two- 
thirds of the number is 18, what is the 
number ?” pupils are apt to say, “ One-third 
of the number is one-third of eighteen.” 
Teach them to say instead, “ If two parts of 
the number is 18, one part is one-half of 18.” 
By the use of a circle divided into thirds, 
it may be shown that two-thirds are 
eighteen, one-third is nine and three-thirds 
of the required number is twenty-seven. 





Of all the notable new things, one of the 
best is the recognition of the fact that there 
are boys and girls who are getting nothing 
out of the regular school work. It is pro- 
fessionally criminal to leave such a boy or 
girl in a class from which he is getting no 
good. 





The principal should strive to leave pupils 
and teacher in a better frame of mind than 
he found them. There are visits and visits. 
Some are helpful, suggestive and inspiring. 
The teacher and class is made to feel that a 
friend has entered the room. They look 





forward to his visits. Mere inspection is 
deadly. There may be occasions when the 
principal should merely pass through the 
room, but he should rarely sit through the 
period without a word to the teacher or 
class. If the work is perfect, he would 
better employ his time where it is needed. 
He need not take the class, but should be 
able to ask a question, or make a helpful 
suggestion or at least to show a deep inter- 
est in the class work. 





Until recently, this crime was universal. 
For nearly 250 years the American public 
school retained nagged, scolded, scandalized 
boys and girls, who were getting nothing 
out of their school life, and the fault was 
not that of the boys and girls, but of those 
who were nagging, scolding, and scandaliz- 
ing them. At last the schools are providing 
for such boys and girls opportunities from 
which they do get much of good. 





The little Emperor of China, now almost 
six years old, is no longer attired in the 
silken robes of immemorial custom. He 
has been lately made to wear a smart little 
military uniform of European cut, repre- 
senting in Western symbolism his rank as 
head of the Imperial Army of China. The 
Prince Regent is reported as having taken 
a stand against another Chinese antiquity— 
the pigtail, which, like the bound feet of the 
women, is doomed. 





Here is a comment by Dr. Joseph S. 
Taylor, on the present confusion of tongues 
among our grammarians which most 
teachers will feelingly endorse. He says: 
“The mass of new objects and ideas which 
confront the awakening intellect of a child 
is bewildering enough at best. When the 
schoolmaster deliberately invents pitfalls 
for unwary feet he sins against childhood. 
About one-half of the difficulties of gram- 
mar would disappear if we had a uniform 
terminology. When two teachers, trained 
in different institutions and textbooks, 
undertake to discuss grammatical subjects, 
they are almost as badly off as if each spoke 
a language unknown to the other. So 
serious is the jargon of tongues in gram- 
matical language that one finds it difficult 
to examine a class in grammar fairly with- 
out first finding out what book the children 
use and then framing the questions accord- 
ingly. The author of a grammar does not 
hold himself bound to employ a recognized 
set of terms, such as we find, for instance, 
in mathematics, but freely invents terms, or 
uses familiar terms in unfamiliar ways. 
One pupil is taught to call is a ‘neuter’ 
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verb. Another pupil never heard ‘neuter’ 
applied to anything but gender. A teacher 
familiar with Kerl’s grammar only could 
mot possibly understand what Brown means 
by an ‘attribute.’ English is not a gram- 
marless tongue, as Richard Grant White 
would have us believe; but the grammar of 
English is relatively a simple matter. The 
difficulties are largely artificial creations. 
“The National Education Association has 
shown that it is capable of exercising wide 
influence. It is the most potent unifying 
force in education we have in America. It 
would be but poetic justice to require some 
service in behalf of grammar from this 
body ; for, through its Committee of Ten, it 
discredited grammar as a school study, and 
is thus largely responsible for the low 
estate of the subject to-day.” 


Do you require your children to write a 
single paragraph every day? This method 
often accomplishes more in training chil- 
dren to write good English than many more 
ambitious compositions. The advantages 
of this plan are many. Perhaps the chief is 
the ease with which the single paragraph 
may be corrected in the recitation period. 
The teacher is relieved of the burden of 
correcting papers after school hours, the 
corrections are made on the spot when the 
pupil’s interest is fresh and lively. Best of 
all, the single paragraph may be rewritten 
two or three times without burdening the 
young authors or giving them a distaste for 
the lesson. Some teachers require a para- 
graph every day on some interesting event 
or fact of the moment, which the pupils 
have read about or heard discussed. Each 
child decides upon his subject before school, 
and is given fifteen or twenty minutes every 
morning for writing it down. Sometimes 
this work is correlated with the drawing 
lesson and the paragraphs are illustrated. 
The pupils are always interested, they are 
never at a loss for something to say, no 
time is wasted in the English period think- 
ing of something to write about, and the 
children know that their work will be cor- 
rected on the spot, not thrown into the 
waste-basket with only a glance. 


If you wish to realize that our highest 
and best and most comforting and most 
helpful thoughts do not necessarily come 
‘from paid instructors nor from books, go 
out into the haunts of the birds and the 
squirrels and the bees and the butterflies, 
writes Kate Garland in Women’s Work. 
Oh, there is something inspiring in it, and 
when I find myself amid such surroundings, 
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with the leafy branches o’erhead, the per- 
fume of wild flowers wafted on every 
breeze, a concert of melody coming from 
feathered vocalists who do not worry about 
box-receipts nor the size of their audiences, 
a carpet of brown and green beneath my 
feet; when I look upon all this, and listen 
to all this, and feel the invigorating sun- 
shine as it lights the scene and gives the 
glow of warmth and happiness—then it is 
I feel like proclaiming that there is free 
learning for each and every one, that 
Nature hath provided galleries of art, and 
volumes of information, an atmosphere of 
inspiration and a corps of instructors, such 
as no man-made and money-endowed insti- 
tution ever has or ever will approach in its 
advantages and its results. 

Do we find it impossible to go out to the 
fields and the forests, on the hillsides and 
in the meadows, that we may study with 
others of Nature’s pupils and finally join 
with them in a chorus of contentment when 
the shades of twilight begin to lower and 
the tinkling cow-bells suggest that the 
angelus hour is come? Then let us not 
murmur nor despair, but look within our 
own environment (however narrow it may 
be) even here to find by-paths to all that is 
beautiful and great and good. 


The universal preference which all self- 
respecting people have for being helped by 
cheerful friends, rather than by conscien- 
tious benefactors, is a great limitation to 
all philanthropic effort. Unless we heartily 
enjoy ourselves, other people will not allow 
us to improve their minds or their morals. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


That few make their choice of vocation 
from natural bent is an axiom of economics. 
Born artists, there are, born mechanics, 
born sailors, born builders; these few are 
driven by something within them to their 
best lines of endeavor. The rest are pawns 
of destiny. The average bricklayer, for 
example, is a bricklayer because that was 
his father’s trade, because friends of the 
family offered him a good position as an 
apprentice, or because, when he first 
plunged into the world, he happened to 
find work on a new building. No one, he 
least of all, has taken natural ability much 
into account. Yet so subtly are men 
differentiated, and so wide are the processes 
of industry, that almost every man has his 
special task in the world, could he but find 
it. 


Why own a dictionary? Nearly every 
one would answer by saying: “ So that one 
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may quickly find out how to spell, pro- 
nounce, or use a word correctly.” But a 
modern dictionary like Webster’s New 
International goes away beyond that, and 
serves admirably as a great store-house of 
valuable information. It is an encyclo- 
pedia, a history, a gazetteer combined. The 
man of every trade, vocation, profession or 
business finds therein right at hand, the 
boiled down, tersely and clearly told infor- 
mation that he needs at once in his business 
conversation, study, or reading. Just send 
to G. & C. Merriam Co., Pubs., Springfield, 
Mass., for the little pamphlet giving hun- 
dreds of miscellaneous and interesting ques- 
tions, with the page of the dictionary where 
the answers may be found. It is surely an 
eye-opener. 


State Supt. C. J. Baxter, of Trenton, 
thus, states the purpose of New Jersey: 
“ All children of school age have an inalien- 
able right to free instruction in the public 
schools, and the law does not contemplate 
the possibility of even one child growing 
up in ignorance because of inadequate 
school facilities. Lack of funds is not a 
valid excuse. Under the law proper facili- 
ties must be provided. The legislature has 
authorized the following expedients: Trans- 
portation to a school of a higher grade in 
the same district; association with one or 
more adjoining school districts in the main- 
tenance of ‘union graded’ schools; pay- 
ment of tuition fees to an adjoining school 
district.” 


Much of the oral language heard in class 
work in connection with the recitations of 
the day leads one to infer that but little 
attention is given to the clearness of the 
pupil’s statements. Each pupil should con- 
sider the oral recitation a splendid oppor- 
tunity to develop and perfect his powers of 
speech, There must be a perceptible and 
constant growth on the part of each pupil. 
Unless the teacher is really interested in 
the improvement of her own vocabulary, it 
is not presumed that pupils will give the 
matter any great degree of attention, nor 
will they improve. Let it be a rule that 
each pupil shall endeavor to employ the 
best terms, the best sentence structure pos- 
sible. Let teacher and pupils make a defi- 
nite effort to improve the oral expression. 
There are two problems to be solved: 
vocabulary and sentence structure. If the 
room becomes noisy, the teacher should 
stop her work and see that quiet is restored. 
It is not necessary to reprimand the pupils, 
merely wait until each pupil has quietly 
resumed his work. 
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The school that wisely selects from the 
modern enriched program of studies such 
material as will best serve the child for 
right guidance in life’s activities and duties 
and for increasing his true enjoyment and 
happiness, is doing a most valuable work. 
—Jacoby. 


I believe that the child should be con- 
stantly consulted as to his or her tastes, not 
necessarily to have them compiled with. 
More mature wisdom would be useless if 
childish tastes were sufficient. But they 
should be consulted in order to minister to 
the child’s development along the lines that 
Mother Nature has intended and equipped. 
—Small. 


The old controversy regarding the place 
of fairy tales in education is as rife to-day 
as ever. Indeed, it is never likely to be 
settled as long as human nature remains 
what it is. But granting all the arguments 
of their opponents, which are too familiar 
to need repeating, have we found anything 
else that will satisfy the child’s craving for 
hero-worship, or that will invest the facts 
of life with the emotional glamor that 
makes the world of the fairy tale so won- 
derful? Nature stories will not do it even 
when we take quite illegitimate liberties 
with the facts; stories of great men and 
women will not do it—they talk and walk 
as we do, wear the same kind of clothes and 
are subject to the same frailties; we must 
admit that it is difficult even for a grown- 
up to feel much emotional thrill in con- 
templating the lives of many of our great 
and successful men. Unfortunately, we 
cannot train a child’s mind without also 
feeding his emotions and his imagination; 
at least if we do not we are exposing him 
to worse dangers than fairy tales. If, then, 
the fairy tale is what the child needs and 
craves, why fight against it? After all, 
Dick Whittington and Aladdin and Peter 
Pan are delightful: companions, and if they 
live in an unreal world, it is also an unso- 
phisticated world where motives are simple, 
and right and wrong are usually plainly 
labelled. If there is any agency that will 
counteract the sophisticating and vulgariz- 
ing influences to which American children 
are peculiarly exposed, let us not withhold 
it from them. ‘ 


A popular game at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century for a dull evening was the 
making of shadow portraits with the aid of 
a linen sheet and a candle, the portraits 
being drawn from the shadows thrown on 
the sheet. The silhouettes of “ His Excel- 
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lency President Washington and his Lady ” 
were done at one of these mild festivities, 
and are still in existence. Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow off at Gottingen did a 
portrait of his friend Edward Preble, who 
became Commodore Preble. I am sure that 
Charles Lamb did silhouettes, or tried to do 
them, and if he had lived a little longer 
would have added:a chapter to “The 
Essays of Elia,” on the gentle art of sil- 
houette-cutting, telling us how popular the 
pastime was in all seminaries for young 
ladies.—Century. 


Recently, before a large audience at the 
child “Welfare Exhibit” in New York 
City, Miss Jane Addams, founder of Hull 
House in Chicago, made a strong argument 
and an earnest appeal for the establishment 
in large cities of a “ Department of Recre- 
ation” to see that the young are provided 
with the proper opportunities for healthful 
amusement. As Miss Addams put it, the 
boys and girls of the factories should not 
be compelled to seek enjoyment after supper 
in dance halls and other places where the 
surroundings are bad and temptations to 
vice are incessant. We make public provi- 
sion for those that wish to read, or to look 
at pictures or to listen to lectures, or to 


work in gymnasiums, but nothing is done 
for those whose limbs are supple and strong 
and who long for the joy of the dance. 


Why not? Perhaps no municipal depart- 
ment of the kind is needed but we may be 
sure that where youth has no recreation it 
will fall into dissipation. 


Here is another true story: The principal 
of a village school in Kansas one morning 
or afternoon detected a boy cutting the 
letters of his name in the desk in front of 
him. As the novels would put it, the prin- 
cipal rushed to the spot, angrily put forth 
his hand intending to grasp the boy by the 
collar, when lo! and also behold! close by 
the newly formed letters were the initials 
of the principal’s own name, written by 
himself when he was a pupil in the same 
school. His grasp upon the boy’s collar un- 
loosened itself, and he returned to his desk, 
a sadder and a wiser teacher. That prin- 
cipal is to-day judge of an important court 
‘in one of the greatest cities in the world. 
We often wonder whether or not in the 
administration of justice the judge ever 
thinks of the incident in the village school! 
—John Macdonald. 


“T believe that the Country which God 
made is more beautiful than the City which 
man made; that life out-of-doors and in 
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touch with the earth is the natural life of 
man. I believe that work with nature is 
more inspiring than work with the most 
intricate machinery. I believe that the 
dignity of labor depends not on what you 
do, but on how you do it; that opportunity 
comes to a boy on the farm as often as to 
a boy in the city, that life is larger and 
freer and happier on the farm than in the 
town, that my success depends not upon 
my location, but upon myself; not upon my 
dreams, but upon what I actually do; not 
upon luck, but upon pluck. I believe in 
working when you work and in playing 
when you play, and in giving and demand- 
ing a square deal in every act of life.”— 
Dedicated to the Boys’ Corn Clubs of 
Virginia by Edwin Osgood Grover, as 
“The Country Boy’s Creed.” 


Small school boards, not exceeding five 
or seven in number for cities, and elected 
at large have been the thing in several 
great and progressive states for years. 
The plan works like a charm. Responsi- 
bility is concentrated, business methods pre- 
vail, money is more judiciously expended 
and schools are materially improved. 


It is well in certain of the Northern 
States to get an early start in the garden 
by starting the seed indoors, if one has not 
a hotbed. For this purpose shallow boxes 
filled with soil and called flats may be placed 
in the windows of a dwelling that face 
south, and plants started by seeding therein. 
When the seedlings appear the boxes should 
be turned every day to prevent the plants 
from drawing toward the light in one direc- 
tion only. Flower seeds as well as vegetable 
seeds may be started this way. The seeding 
of flats may be commenced in March.— 
Harper's Bazaar. 


The true teacher does not ask the right 
to give any instruction or knowledge solely 
on authority. His great purpose is to 
develop the power of the student’s mind 
to judge wisely, to reason soundly, and to 
enter into a full life of noble striving and 
aspiration, of justice and mercy, or appre- 
ciation, of charity and the love which 
passeth understanding, which life is made 
possible in its present fullness by the 
thought and labor, the success and failure 
of life up to date. These are attainments 
which are not the result of dogmatic faith, 
blindly following authority, but of a full 
and rich experience of life itself. The 
teacher must defend, if possible, his right 
to use that in human life, be it religious or 
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secular, by which the best development of 
his pupils may most effectively be secured. 


Schools doing best work in current events 
are far and away best in civics, history, 
geography and language. Interest does it. 
There’s nothing like current events to 
awaken a wholesome interest in school 
work.—Moderator Topics. 


Let us people who are so uncommonly 
clever and learned have a great tenderness 
and pity for the folks who are not endowed 
with the prodigious talents which we have. 
I have always had a regard for dunces— 
those of my own school days were among 
the pleasantest of the fellows, and have 
turned out by no means the dullest in life; 
whereas, many a youth who could turn off 
Latin hexameters by the yard and construe 
Greek quite glibly is no better than a feeble 
prig now, with not a penny-worth more 
brains than were in his head before his 
beard grew.—W. M. Thackery. 


He is not truly learned who has simply 
crammed his mind with facts, such as have 
no practical importance, no power to 
develop the intellect or advance civilization, 
but the one who has wisely selected gems 
of thought, such facts and principles as 
may be used in everyday affairs of life, not 
only benefitting mortals, but elevating the 
masses, encouraging increased attainments, 
and a wider investigation of the wonders 
of creation. 


There are two kinds of genius. The first 
and highest may be said to speak out of the 
eternal to the present, and must compel its 
age to understand it; the second under- 
stands its age, and tells it what it wishes to 
be told. Let us find strength and inspira- 
tion in the one, amusement and instruction 
in the other, and be honestly thankful for 
both—James Russell Lowell. 


Few homes but have a good many old 
garments hanging away in the closets, do- 
ing no one any good. How much better it 
would be to give these to some poor family 


to be used! Have you thought that you 
might help somebody in this way? 


Let honesty and industry be thy constant 
companions, and spend one penny daily less 
than thy gains; then shall thv hide-bound 
pocket soon begin to thrive and will never 
cry with an empty stomach; neither will a 
creditor insult thee, nor want oppress, nor 
hunger bite, nor nakedness freeze thee. 
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The whole hemisphere will shine brighter, 
and pleasure spring up in every corner of 
thy heart. Now, therefore, embrace the 
rules and be happy. Banish the bleak winds 
of sorrow from thy mind, and live indepen- 
dent. Then shalt thou be a man, and not 
hide thy face at the approach of the rich, 
nor suffer the pain of feeling little, when 
the sons of fortune walk at thy right hand; 
for independency, whether with -little or 
much, is good fortune, and places thee on 
even ground with the proudest of the 
golden fleece. Oh, then, be wise, and let 
industry walk with thee in the morning, 
and attend thee until thou reachest the 
evening hour for rest. Let honesty be as 
the breath of thy soul, and never forgot to 
have a penny, when all thy expenses are 
enumerated and paid; then shalt thou reach 
the point of happiness, and independence 
shall be thy shield and buckler, thy helmet 
and crown; then shall thy soul walk up- 
right, nor stoop, nor pocket an abuse 
because the hand which offers it wears a 
ring set with diamonds.—Franklin. 


To know all, says one, is to forgive all. 
“Tf,” said Longfellow, “ we could read the 
secret history of our enemies, we could find 
in each man’s life sorrow and suffering 
enough to disarm all hostility.” 


A spelling test in the late Michigan state 
examination includes the following words: 
Shepherd, Niagara, superintendent, twelfth, 
alcoholic, commission, thermometer, recog- 
nize, grandeur, Massachusetts, colonial, 
lying, disappoint, Arctic, sovereign, con- 
federacy, numerator, rhinoceros, nine- 
teenth, aisles, vehicle, parallel, contagious, 
necessary, plateau, goal, conceit, Appala- 
chian, illustrate, geysers, croquet, participle, 
opposites, noticeable, niche, subjunctive, 
examination, chimneys, seize, diphtheria, 
possess, definite, guarantee, perceivable, 
laboratory, Chesapeake, opinion, fuchsia, 
mackerel, dicotyledonous, collectible, rare- 
fied, development, quadrilateral, bilious, 
bronchitis, nomenclature, rendezvous, finan- 
cier, maritime, San Juan, coadjutor, incan- 
descent, archipelago, multiplicand, ninety, 
auxiliary, Tennessee, stereopticon, accu- 
racy, secede, etymology, jocund, jubilee, 
Caribbean, lachrymal, exchequer, desiccate, 
meerschaum, ignominiously, Nicaragua, 
vaudeville, strychnine, anniversary, judi- 
ciary. 


Baltimore is the largest oyster market 
in the world. Over one-third of all the 
oysters of the world are raised in Chesa- 
peake Bay. The Americans eat more oys- 
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ters than any other people. Thousands of 
amen, women, boys and girls are employed 
at Baltimore to prepare them for market. 
The oysters shipped from Baltimore are 
raised in Chesapeake Bay. There are 
many other oyster beds, but the oysters of 
the Chesapeake are the largest and best. 
Some oysters lay as many as a million eggs 
a season. They are sometimes raised on 
oyster farms. When the oyster is hatched 
it is so small that it can not be seen with 
the naked eye. Shells are thrown into the 
water to which the young oysters can 
fasten themselves until they grow a shell 
of their own. When oysters are a year 
old they are about the size of a quarter. 
After that they grow about an inch each 
year. In this way you can tell how old an 
oyster is. 


To be calm when others about you are 
troubled; to dream dreams and yet not be 
mastered by them; to think and yet not 
make thoughts an end; to meet triumph 
without pride and disaster without being 
embittered; to walk with the many and yet 
not lose the common touch; to be influ- 
enced neither by the criticism of foes nor 
the flattery of friends; to endeavor to be 
of service and helpfulness to others; to 
keep in mind the transitions of life’s ex- 
periences; to love humanity and to trust 
in God—these are guideposts on the high- 
way to happiness.—A. Fowler. 


Go outdoors. To be outdoors is to have 
the nerves keyed to the proper pitch. If 
fresh air is not tonic to the nerves, why 
do moodiness and depression fall away, 
why do we become saner and more serene 
as we walk or ride or lie under the trees? 
Girls, particularly if students, should know 
that it is economy of time to be outdoors. 
Needed both for work and for health, out- 
door exercise, with its bath of fresh air 
and the bath of fresh air-cleansed blood it 
gives within, is as essential as the morn- 
ing tub. If the head is tired, go outdoors! 
If the body is fagged, go outdoors! If the 
heart is troubled, go outdoors! 


A device which demands individual work 
and effort on the part of every child, and 
saves the teacher the tedious correcting 
of papers after school, is this. After the 
development of the language story, when 
each child is prepared for the written les- 
son, the teacher sits at the desk. As each 
one finishes five thoughts, he brings his 
paper for correction. If the paper is per- 
fect the teacher says “ Yes,” and the pupil 
writes his name on the board. If there is 
one error, or more, the answer is “No,” 
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and the pupil must find his mistake, alone, 
or by asking some other child. The paper 
may be rewritten, or not, as the teacher 
desires. When the five thoughts have been 
corrected, five more may be written, and so 
on until the story has been completed. It 
will be readily seen that a teacher can cor- 
rect five thoughts at a glance, and that one 
of the great aims of education is reached 
—that of making the child think for him- 
self.—Primary Teacher. 


Look on the bright side. The times may 
be hard, but it will make them no easier to 
wear a gloomy and sad countenance. It is 
the sunshine, and not the cloud, that makes 
the flower. The sky is blue ten times 
where it is black once. You have troubles, 
so have others. None are free from them. 
Troubles gives sinew and tone to life— 
fortitude and courage to man. That would 
be a dull sea, and the sailor would never 
get skill, where there was nothing to dis- 
turb the surface of the ocean. What 
though things look a little dark, the lane 
will turn, and night will end in a broad 
day. There is more virtue in one sun- 
beam than in a whole hemisphere of clouds 
and gloom. 


A little point in discipline: “Children, 
when I say “Yellow,” I wish all hands 
folded and every one sitting tall like pine 
trees. I then begin, Orange Purple, Blue, 
naming enough colors, for a few delin- 
quents to get seated, before the important 


“Yellow” is said. It serves as a magic 
key that locks the doors of disorder, that 
sometimes prevails when the class is about 
to be dismissed. 


The word beautiful brings to mind, first, 
things that are pleasant to see, harmonious 
combinations of color, form, and motion. 
But there is a sense in which the word 
applies to things not of sense but of the 
spirit—moral beauty. After the high 
school class in rhetoric has studied the 
subject of beauty let each write a list of 
some things, incident or situations, which 
reveal moral beauty. Here is a short list 
worth pondering: A strong man weeping 
over a little story. A great man that you 
would not know was great. A woman liv- 
ing the truth that charity begins at home. 
A man laboring to discover a new fact in 
nature. A man of one religion showing 
reverence for another. A man content to 
use up his life teaching little children. A 
child kissing the coarse and calloused hand 
of its father. A man who gives all he has 
without thinking that bread cast upon the 
waters will return to him—Western 
Teacher. 
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MY BRAKEMAN. 
BY RICHARD S. HOLMES, D.D. 


UTY had called me to a town on the 
old Rome and Watertown Railway, 
some fifteen miles north from the city of 
Rome, New York. And duty made it 
necessary for me to be in a town in the 
western part of the state by nine o’clock 
next morning. 

“No night trains, sir, except a freight at 
midnight, and that never stops.” 

“Any provision for passengers?” I asked. 

“Ves; a caboose for the train crew.” 

The station master saw my discomfiture, 
and suggested that perhaps the division 
superintendent would stop the train for me, 
if he knew the circumstances. An inter- 
change of telegrams with the superinten- 
dent brought the message, “ Train will stop 
for you.” 

The night was intensely dark, not a star 
being visible anywhere, and to stand alone 
at midnight at a station a mile from town 
sent an uncanny feeling through me. From 
far away came the rumble of the train, and 
ere long the headlight of the locomotive 
appeared, and the heavy up-grade became 
visible. Presently it seemed that the speed 
of the train was increasing, for the puffing 
of the engine became more frequent, and 
the thought crossed my mind, “ Perhaps 
the superintendent has forgotten.” As the 
train began to pass it was clear that it 
would make no stop that night. What to 
do was the question. To be left there 
meant loss, and failure to keep an important 
engagement. Something within said, “ Run. 
Run with the train. It is not going so very 
fast. You can catch the guards of the 
caboose, and swing up.” 

So I ran, and so the caboose did not 
come. An open box car was in its place. 
What now? “ Jump for it,” said the inner 
voice. I laid my hands upon the floor of 
the car, and, still running, made the vault 
for the open door. The feat was not diffi- 
cult. One .should have succeeded nine 
times out of ten, but for me this was the 
tenth time. One foot slipped, and I fell 
with my breast and arms only on the floor 
of the car, my body outside, and my legs 
Swinging under the train. Was this the 
last of earth? It seemed so. I felt myself 
slipping, knew that long holding on was 
impossible, and that death would surely 
follow the fall. A vision of myself found 
dead by the roadside, and of the message 
that would go to the homes where loved 
ones would be waiting, who would wait in 
vain, came like a flash. And then, just as 





all hope was vanishing, a hand came down 
upon me, grasped me, and drew me with 
one tremendous pull into the car. I was 
saved. : 

Bruised, clothes torn, frightened beyond 
all possibility of description, no impulse 
came to rise, until the same strong hand 
raised me. It was the hand of my brake- 
man. That hand will not be forgotten 
while memory holds her throne. 

“Lucky for you that I was in this ‘car,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“T had not been here more than three or 
four minutes,” he said. 

I made no answer, but went over to the 
corner of the car, where there was a pail 
turned bottom side up, and sat down with 
my elbows on my knees and my head in my 
hands. Mortification, fear, and gratitude 
were strangely blended in me. Above me, 
in the angle of the car, was a dingy kero- 
sene lamp. It made light enough for me to 
see the figure of my brakeman. He stood 
over me, his arms folded, looking down 
with a singular expression. 

“Stranger,” he said, “that was a close 
call.” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Say, stranger, look-a-here! That was 
a mighty tight squeeze.” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

He began once more. “ Stranger, I want 
to say to you that—ah—ah—that was an 
awful close shave.” 

“Yes,” I answered. 
driving at?” 

“Wal,” said he, “look-a-here! what I 
want to know is this. Now you must 
excuse me, but—but I want to know 
whether your chance of gettin’ into the 
kingdom of God is any better than it was 
of gettin’ into this car.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“You're a Christian, be you?” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Wal, I’m glad of it,” he said. “I’m 
awful glad of it.” He stood there, silent 
for a moment, then he said, “ Stranger, you 
don’t expect such kind o’ talk of a railroad 
brakeman, do you?” 

Said I, “ No, I don’t.” 

“Ever hear it before?” 

“ Never.” 

“Never will again, like enough.” 

“Probably not,” said I. 

“Wal, I’ll tell you how ’twas. Two 
years ago I got into a Methodist revival 
meetin’ down in Rome, and I was con- 
verted, and I joined the church, and when 
I joined the church the minister said to me, 
‘Now, my boy, don’t you ever let the 
chance to speak to a man about his soul 


“What are you 
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get away from you,’ and I told him I 
wouldn’t, and I haven’t. But you’re the 
best chance I ever had.” 

Just then the train whistle blew. “ That’s 
my call,” said he. Out of the door, up the 
ladder, away over the top of the cars he 
went. I had not asked his name, and have 
never seen him since. _Whether he is living 
or dead is all unknown, but I am living, 
who would have been dead but for my 
brakeman. And my soul’s salvation, if it 
had not already been made sure, would 
probably have been made so by the fidelity 
of that unknown railroad boy. And so I 
say sometimes, “I know what salvation is, 
for he saved my life, and even so has my 
Saviour interposed to save my soul.” 

This was my brakeman. I would not 
now be telling this story but for him. The 
story is true. It is worth passing on. Let 
him who reads make the brakeman’s reso- 
lution his own, “I will never let a chance 
to speak to a man about his soul get away 
from me.”—S. S. Times. 


~~ 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


pos every day a curious scene is 
enacted at the end of our street. A 
staid, elderly gentleman walks slowly down 
it a short distance, and stands in the mid- 
dle of the road. Straightway over the tall 
house-tops come flocking a troop of pig- 
eons, flapping their wings and whirring 
through the air, as they fly down around 
him. From a capacious side-pocket he pulls 
out a handful of corn or bread-crumbs and 
scatters them about him. The birds under- 
stand. He talks to them as if they were 
his children, and they follow him submis- 
sively. Their intelligence is wonderful, 
their obedience prompt. After a while he 
goes farther down the street, turns, and 
calls out, “Come!” and they do it im- 
mediately. Often a little crowd of men 
and boys, sometimes women, seldom girls, 
stand looking on, perhaps without ever 
learning, or even thinking of, the lesson 
that is taught by the scene—made visible 
by it, as it were. 

What is that lesson? Surely this: that 
kindness and love are irresistible. No, it 
is not the feeding that does it. For if you 
were to stand and cry “Come!” in that 
side street no pigeons would come flapping 
their wings around your feet, or alight on 
your out-held finger. It is not hunger that 
does it, but some stronger force, to which 
all animals of every kind, from lowest to 
highest, are amenable. 

Why is it that, the young things of the 
farm—calves and chickens, geese and 
hens—besiege the little maid as she comes 
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with her basket of food? Because they are 
hungry? Not a bit of it, but because it is 
she, and they know her, and because she 
distributes the food as if she liked to, and 
does so because she loves them. It is not 
everybody that would be so welcome, even 
though they carried the basket brimming 
over, or the pockets full to overflowing. 
The young of all kinds, children and chicks 
—how intelligent are the wee things in 
their very attitude!—soon find out who it 
is that ministers to them and how it is 
done, and what it expresses. They need 
no telling—they know. Even the fiercest 
animals are tamed and won by kindness. 
And how responsive and knowing dog or 
cat become when they are noticed, and 
talked to as if they understood! I have 
never been quite able to decide whether 
they really do or not. I only know that 
sometimes my pet dog does everything but 
talk, and even that he does in his own way. 


_—— 


CHARACTER BUILDING IN 
CHILDHOOD. 





BY SUPT. F. B. DYER, 


At the age of twenty-five years the char- 


acter is about formed. Rarely do new 
impulses come after that. Character is a 
bundle of habits. And it is a mighty fine 
thing for the mothers of this world that the 
child doesn’t have to be trained in fifty 
virtues at once. At different times in his 
life the child has impulses to do this or 
that. It is for the parents and the teachers, 
the directors of childhood, to encourage 
the good impulses and choke off the bad 
ones. [Drawing a long line on the black- 
board, which was on the platform.] Let 
this represent the stream of life. Now 
here at the beginning of the life comes the 
first impulse—to get food. A little later 
comes the impulse of anger. Much later 
comes the impulse of fear. At first the 
baby can be handled by anyone and is not 
afraid, but soon it begins to notice 
difference of the faces and sometimes feels 
afraid. Between five and seven years is one 
of the most important periods of the child’s 
life, for in that time more impulses come 
to it than at any other period of equal 
length in its whole life. It is as important 
for the child between those ages to attend 
kindergarten as it is for it to attend high 
school in later years, because at that period 
the mother needs some one trained an 
skilful to help to rightly direct the many 
impulses that come. From seven to thirteen 
is the childhood period. Not very many 
new impulses come, and the work of the 
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one building the child’s character is to 
strengthen the good impulses which have 
been fitted into the child’s character during 
the five-seven priod, and to choke off any 
bad impulses that may come. 

From the ages of thirteen to fifteen a 
greater change comes into the nature of the 
child than at any other period of equal 
length in a lifetime. A child who is 
obedient at thirteen may not be obedient at 
fourteen. Between the ages of thirteen and 
fifteen much care must be taken to direct 
the child in healthy thought and healthy 
reading. Between fifteen and twenty-one 
is the age of the youth. During this period 
the youth chooses a vocation. Religion 
becomes a matter of intense interest. By 
religion, I mean in a large way the attach- 
ing of one’s self to a set of high ideals. 
With most of us a Great Creator is the 
highest of thought. Religion is of impor- 
tance, and it is the duty of the teacher, 
without sectarianism, to direct in a big, 
general way the thought of the child 
toward things of the spirit. 


TEACH THIS MUCH RELIGION 





cj)" religious creed, as a people, is in- 

scribed on every silver dollar. Teach- 
ers may look it up on a 25-cent piece. 
There it is written plainly: “In God we 


trust.” The atheists, and even the agnos- 
tics, must submit to this as immigrants and 
home-comers alike must submit to the cus- 
toms regulations. Our “trust in God” is 
even more fundamental than customs regu- 
lations. It does not depend on chiefs and 
changes. “In God we trust” is our pro- 
fession of faith as the people of the United 
States, 

The common schools can teach that 
there is a God, that He is the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe. 


Our Father’s God to thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To thee we sing. 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God our King. 


We have no king but God. Him we ac- 
knowledge as the Supreme Ruler. His law 
is higher than the constitution which 
sprang from it, and which assures the su- 
Premacy of that law. The summary is 
found, by common acceptation, in the gol- 
den rule. Specifically it is the Decalogue 
The spirit of the law and its interpreta- 
tion are brought out in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

“In God we trust” implies belief in the 


NOT TOO MANY SUBJECTS. 
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Fatherhood of God. If we are His chil- 
dren, then we are brothers and sisters. © 
The one idea suggests the other. The 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man are intrinsically religious ideas. They 
are essential as a basis for ethical teach- 
ing. A system of ethics is impossible with- 
out them. Attempts have been made to 
supply a naturalist basis. for ethics, the 
most notable among recent attempts being 
that of Peter Kropotkin in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century.” Not one has been able to 
supply a substitute for the divinity basis 
for ethics. 

This much, then, the common schools 
should teach of religion, if for no other 
reason than to give authority to their 
ethical teachings. Thereby, too, these 
schools will help to awaken a religious in- 
terest in the children who otherwise might 
never come in contact with such an in- 
fluence. 


NOT TOO MANY SUBJECTS. 





VWV/HEN we recall our own experiences 

during the teens, or when we ob- 
serve the activities of the young people 
around us, we are struck by the impetuosity 
of youth and by the fact that children are 
so interested in what they are doing as to 
forget other, and what seem to us larger, 
things. The boy playing foot ball, base 
ball, or shooting, bowling, swimming, row- 
ing, camping and hunting, takes hold with 
an intensity that is both puzzling and an- 
noying to those who wish him to be doing 
other things. We desire the young to be 
faithful and persistent, whereas most of 
them are intense and spasmodic. The boy 
will collect stamps or shells, coins or books, 
with the most absorbing interest for a few 
months, or for a lesser period, and then 
will frequently drop this activity altogether. 
A group of girls will be interested in read- 
ing certain books, and feel that their lives 
have been largely molded by the influences 
brought to bear through these books, but 
in the same hidden way their interest dies 
suddenly, and a new interest, as sudden 
and intense as the old, arises to take its 
place. If we analyze the plays of a group 
of children, boys and girls, for a year, we 
do not find that they are carried on with 
regularity, the children playing each every 
day, giving an hour a day to this and fifteen 
minutes to that. On the contrary, we find 
that the interests while they last are so 
dominant as to include nearly all of the 
child’s free life. During foot ball time, 
foot ball is his one engaging topic, and 
other interests take a subordinate place. 
He plays foot ball, practices foot ball, talks 
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foot ball, reads about others’ foot ball 
scores. 

This intensity differs vastly in degree 
from that which appeared during early 
childhood. The child of the earliest years 
in its play will each day do many things. 
It has but little capacity for consecutive 
attention, but touches now this and now 
that. At the first a few seconds is as long 
as the child can give to any one thing, but 
the period continually lengthens. Growth 
in the power of consecutive attention is, 
in many respects, a measure of the strength 
of the mind itself. This growth goes on 
from year to year, but with the advent of 
the teens, it is seen rapidly to approach 
adult form and to take on adult character- 
istics. The formative period for this capa- 
city for intense work is during the years of 
spontaneous, deep interests. 

In education we seem to have largely 
ignored this capacity for intense work 
during the formative period, for we pre- 
sent as many topics to children in the high 
school as are presented to children in the 
kindergarten. The power of consecutive 
attention is not trained in this way, al- 
though large groups of facts may be im- 
parted by such means. The power of 
consecutive thought is trained by going 
deep into subjects. This power of con- 
centrated mental work is of greater signi- 
ficance during the early years than is any 
one of the results of the work itself. Yet 
high school programmes have thirteen or 
even more topics a week to be studied. 
This is not in accordance with child nature, 
nor with the best development of the mind. 
It is not the way in which we adults secure 
the best work from ourselves. 

Children during the adolescent period 
are immature adults; they are far more 
adults than they are babies. When the 
adult wishes to master a group of topics, 
he may study each every day for a specified 
time, or he may take them up successively 
and familiarize himself with one topic at 
a time, until each is measurably mastered. 
Probably the best plan for the average 
person is to study one subject most, inci- 
dentally carrying the other subjects to a 
less extent, in order to give mental variety. 
In this way, by giving one subject promi- 
nence, an intellectual atmosphere is made 
in which the individual lives, so that growth 
is even more decided during the time when 
the individual is supposed to be resting than 
when he is working directly on the topic. 
This method of study, which is the method 
of most scholars, is the same method that 
is shown by the children’s interests in 
plays and games, The interest in plays 
and games is significant no less than the 
method adopted by the scholar, for each 
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shows the mind at work from within, ad- 
justing itself to the problems without. The 
high schools having thirteen topics per 
week violate this fundamental character- 
istic of the adolescent mind. 


BEST THINGS TAKE TIME 





BY W. W. DAVIS. 


a* a people we seem to be always in a 

hurry to get rich, to get married, to 
get an education. Fortunes made in a day 
often disappear as rapidly. Divorces often 
follow sudden marriages. Superficial edu- 
cation is not of much account. Rush is the 
word. Hip, hip, hurrah! Rush for the 
cars, rush for seats at the show. The best 
fellow foremost. 

Many of our buildings show the effects 
of this haste. The Lincoln monument at 
Springfield had to be rebuilt in twenty 
years. The Washington monument had to 
be given a stronger foundation before it 
was raised to 500 feet. The ceilings of the 
capitol at Albany began to crack before 
the structure was completed. Many of the 
tombs in our cemeteries are crumbling or 
out of line. The Jackson statue at New 
Orleans looks the worse for wear. Build- 
ers can fool man, but not the elements. 
Time is the test. 

The ancients can give us pointers about 
building. They made things to stay. The 
pyramids, four thousand years old, will 
stand to the end of time. The Pantheon 
at Rome, two thousand, is perfect and im- 
posing as ever. The Appian Way, three 
hundred years before Christ, is still solid 
for travel. Our western dirt roads must be 
thrown up every summer. St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, was 35 years in erection; St. Peter’s, 
Rome, two hundred; Cologne cathedral, six 
hundred; and they all promise to endure. 

So in literature. Careful work requires 
time. Virgil kept retouching the Aeneid to 
the end of his life. Gibbon was over 
twenty years in writing the Decline and 
Fall, besides ten years in preparation. 
Bancroft and Macaulay left their histories 
incomplete after years of toil. Parkman 
gave his life to his splendid narrative of 
France in the New World. Gray spent 
seven years on his poem, but of all elegies 
it is most familiar and musical. 

Why do you work so slowly? was asked 
of a great artist. Because I am painting 
for eternity, was the reply. Although 
every gallery in Europe has its Raphaels 
and Murillos, yet the Sistine Madonna at 
Dresden, and the Immaculate Conception 
at the Louvre in Paris, will always be the 
glorious masterpiece of the Italian and the 
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Spaniard. It is said that Da Vinci was 
five years in catching that marvelous ex- 
pression in the portrait of Mona Lisa. 
Powell was five years in painting De Soto 
discovering the Mississippi in the capitol at 
Washington. Time seems to be a neces- 
sary factor. 

When a celebrated surgeon was about to 
’ perform a difficult operation, he remarked 
to the students, “ Let us be careful and not 
be in a hurry, for we have no time to lose.” 
How long will it take to learn the violin? 
inquired a young musician of a veteran 
violinist. Twelve hours a day for twenty 
years, was the consoling reply. The late 
Holman Hunt, pre-Raphaelite painter, took 
four years of preparation in Palestine to 
paint Christ Discovered in the Temple. A 
singer practiced half the night on a bar of 
music to catch the right expression. ; 

Speeches and sermons are not like 
Jonah’s gourd. 


Choice word and measured phrase above the 
reach 
Of ordinary men. 


At his Alexandria theological seminary, 
Phillips Brooks was making careful notes 
that long afterwards elicited the admira- 
tion of crowded churches. Webster re- 
plied to Hayne the next day, but the grand 
argument was the result of long prepara- 
tion. To utter a simple Yes or No, may re- 
quire the life experience of a lawyer. 
Beecher conquered England for freedom 
in 1863, but for 25 years he had been writ- 
ing and speaking against slavery. 

What a world of articles have disap- 
peared during the last hundred years, while 
the essays of Addison, Montaigne, Pascal, 
Macaulay, Lamb, are still among the classic 
volumes of our libraries. They were not 
written in a hurry. Easy writing makes 
hard reading. Defoe and Baxter wrote a 
hundred books, but only one or two that 
survive. Lope de Vega, the Spanish dram- 
atist, composed 1,800 plays, but his name 
is only a memory of rapid achievement. 

Education takes time, a lifetime. It be- 
gins with the child, it ends with the old 
man. When Alexander asked for easy 
mathematics, Aristotle is said to have told 
his princely pupil, There is no royal road 
to geometry. To a young man seeking a 
Short course of study, the president re- 
marked, When God wishes to make a 
squash, he takes three months, but for an 
oak, he takes a hundred years. Milton 
cared not how late he came into life, only 
so he came fit. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN TEACHING. 
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EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN TEACH- 
ING. 


BY M. V. O'SHEA. 


| i is probable that no subject in the cur- 
riculum is so much discussed by lay- 
men in our times as spelling. Newspaper 
writers are constantly complaining of the 
inability of graduates of common schools 
to spell ordinary words correctly. These 
writers usually lay emphasis upon spelling 
as the most essential study in the whole 
course. Unfortunately, perhaps, bad spell- 
ing is easily detected, and one cannot ex- 
press himself in writing at all without re- 
vealing his capacity in this regard; which 
is not true to the same extent of language, 
arithmetic, geography, history, and the like. 

As a result of the general dissatisfaction 
with spelling, teachers seem to be eager 
for advice regarding the best methods of 
instruction in this subject. A letter just 
received from a teacher of the more ad- 
vanced pupils in a two-division town school 
asks the following question pertaining to 
the making of lists of words for spelling 
exercises : 

“Is it not desirable to choose words for 
spelling from the reading, geography, and 
language studies, or should they be chosen 
from a spelling book? How many new 
words ought a child to be required to 
learn each day?” 

One hears it often said at teachers’ meet- 
ings that words in the spelling lists should 
be chosen from the regular subjects of 
study, so that they may be kept close to 
the interest and experiences of the pupil. 
In earlier times the lists were always as- 
signed in spelling books, and they were 
chosen without much regard to what the 
pupil was doing in his other studies. But 
now teachers seem to think that the pupils 
should be taught to spell the new words 
they meet in their reading, geography, 
language, arithmetic, music and other sub- 
jects. While there is some advantage in 
this latter method, there is, at the same 
time, one danger, it seems to me, which 
should be guarded against. It is certain 
that a pupil’s spelling vocabulary cannot 
keep pace with his reading vocabulary, 
Reading is psychologically a much simpler 
and swifter -process than spelling. A 
pupil ought to progress far more rapidly 
in learning words in reading than in ac- 
quiring the ability to spell them. If an at- 
tempt is made to keep his spelling abreast 
of his work in reading, geography, lan- 
guage and other subjects, he will be kept 
beyond his depth most of the time. It is 
certain that in such a case he cannot thor- 
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oughly learn most of the words which he is 
required to spell. Pupils who are set to 
spell fifteen or twenty new words every 
day, but who do not use them in any way, 
forget many of them a week after they 
have had them; and it is probable that the 
majority of them are forgotten a year after 
they have been first memorized. 

There is one simple psychological law 
which should be a guide to a teacher in re- 
spect to all matters of this kind. Anything 
which is not used will be speedily for- 
goten. This seems to be a universal law of 
life. One who does not use a given muscle 
will lose it partially sooner or later. If you 
bandage the eye, the retina will degenerate. 
Nature strives to get rid of everything 
which is not put to service. This law holds 
as well intellectually as phvsically. 

It seems evident that the learning of fif- 
teen or twenty new words in a list every 
day without being able to employ them 
practically in written expression must lead 
to waste and inefficiency. No more words 
should be introduced than can be used in 
expression. This means that the pupil 
should learn to spell a much smaller num- 
ber of words than he can read. It means, 
also, that he should be required constantly 
to employ the words he has learned, until 
these words become so fully mastered that 
they can be used almost automatically. 

Here is another request concerning spell- 
ing which should be of interest to all those 
who have to give instruction in this sub- 
ject: 

“Ts itof advantage in teaching spelling to 
have pupils syllabicate words? Should 
they spell them by syllables, pronouncing 
each one separately? I have found that 
my pupils do not readily appreciate syl- 
lables. Even after I have given pupils in- 
struction in the way to syllabicate certain 
words, they will often in spelling the word 
fail to observe the divisions which have 
been given. If it is an aid in the teaching 
of spelling to have children syllabicate, I 
should think that they would take to it 
more readily than they seem to do.” 

It is an interesting and significant fact 
that pupils do not readily recognize the 
syllables in words. I have tested many 
children in respect to this matter, and it 
seems to me the reason why a novice does 
not recognize the syllables as an adult does 
is because the spoken work does not sug- 
gest them. If the reader will pronounce 
as he ordinarily does a number of familiar 
words, and try to keep out of his mind 
what he knows about the divisions of the 
words into syllables, he will be surprised 
to see how the sounds run together. It is 
a long process for the ear of the novice to 
become schooled in noting where the di- 
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vision in spoken words should occur, 
There is no natural stimulus for the novice 
to become conscious of syllables in his 
spoken words; he thinks of them as vocal 
and auditory unities, as he should do. 

Even in his reading he perceives the 
word as a unity, unless he has been long 
drilled in the process of recognizing its 
syllabic divisions.. Most teachers of read- 
ing in our day would not think it desirable 
to make the child conscious of syllables in 
recognizing the word. They would rather 
he would grasp it as a whole and feel its 
individuality, than to recognize each of its 
elements. In reading words, in hearing 
them, and in speaking them, nature says to 
the individual : “ Deal with them as wholes, 
Do not give attention to elements, for this 
is wasteful. Economy and efficiency both 
are promoted by treating words as units,” 

But now when the novice comes to spell 
he must work out each separate element of 
words. At least in the beginning it is im- 
possible to reproduce a word unless each 
element can be executed. This is why it is 
desirable to syllabicate most words in spell- 
ing. The syllable is a smaller unity than 
the entire word, and it can be handled bet- 
ter than the larger whole. By treating the 
syllables the pupil can be made conscious 
of elements which in speech, in reading, 
and in hearing are obscured completely. 
Thus syllabication is a process of making 
elements stand out so that they may get 
attention. Without syllabication a pupil 
will find it very difficult to appreciate that 
elementary sounds and so certain letters 
exist in words, because they do not exist 
in his speech or hearing, so far as he can 
detect. 

If a child can spell a word correctly and 
has no difficulty with it, it is a waste of 
time and energy to insist upon syllabicating 
it. It would be better in such a case that 
he should not deal with the syllables. What 
he needs in this latter instance is to run 
off the word as a whole as speedily and 
economically as possible. It should be re- 
membered that the only function of sylla- 
bication is to help a child to recognize let- 
ters which, as he speaks his words, do not 
seem to have any existence. The moment 
he recognizes these, and gets them fixed 
in his attention so that he can execute 
them and can spell words as wholes, ther 
is the time to abandon syllabication of 
these particular words, 

Here is still another inquiry relating to 
the ever-present problems of teaching 
spelling: 

I have just read a report in an educa- 
tional magazine to the effect that a superin- 
tendent of schools in Indiana has decided 
to return to the old-fashioned method of 
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spelling down. He says that in every 
grade there must be an oral spelling lesson 
each day; and pupils will be matched 
against one another and compete for dis- 
tinction in spelling. I had supposed that 
this method was out of date. What is the 
reason that school people are returning to 
it? 

It is very improbable that in Indiana or 
in any other place the ancient method of 
spelling down will be re-established. How- 
ever, within the last two or three years 
some interest has been manifested in 
“spelling bees.” It is not likely that very 
much importance will be attached to this 
method of teaching spelling, though there 
can be no objection to it, if it does not re- 
place the more vital method of writing all 
words in spelling. It is probable that a 
spell-down every other week will be of in- 
terest and of some service to pupils in all 
grades; but, unless the words treated in 
these exercises are constantly used in 
written expression, it is impossible that 
much good should come from the spelling 
‘match, 

The writer of this note participated in 
his boyhood in a large number of spelling 
matches. The spelling in those days was 


conducted largely in this way. But many 
of those who manifested ability in oral 


spelling in a match were deficient when 
they were required to express themselves 
in written form. I have been able to fol- 
low into maturity a number of my class- 
mates who were brought up on these spell- 
ing matches, and those of them who have 
not had constant experience in using the 
words they learned are now unable to em- 
ploy readily perhaps one-twenty-fifth of 
the words in the spelling of which they 
earned glory in their childhood days. 

It can be safely said that in this country 
we shall never return to the method of 
teaching spelling mainly by spelling down 
matches, though we undoubtedly shall 
make use of this method as supplementary 
to the method of incessant writing of 
words as they are used in everyday expres- 
sion. Theory and experience alike endorse 
the proposition that, if one must spell 
words principally in a written way in the 
situations of daily life, he must learn them 
in that way in the school. This is a uni- 
versal law of teaching; the method of in- 
struction must always be determined by 
the way in which the matters we are 
teaching will be employed in the real situa- 
tions of life. Once we know how a word 
or a problem or a fact of any sort will be 
utilized by the individual in adjustment to 
his environments, then to the fullest extent 
possible we must have the pupil learn the 
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word or the problem or the fact in just the 
way in which he will make use of it. 

Moral Education.—I am asked often to 
make some suggestions regarding moral 
education in the school. It seems to me 
that the chief need in our country to-day 
is to keep the life of the young simple. 
With the development of cities, there is al- 
ways a danger that the young will be initi- 
ated too early into the practices of adults. 
At best they are likely to be overstimulated, 
and in ways which tend to weaken instead 
of strengthen the fundamental qualities of 
character. Older civilizations have not 
been able to solve the problem of rearing 
the young in cities, so that throughout life 
they can resist practices which lessen vi- 
tality, alike of mind and of body. 

The fundamental test of any moral edu- 
cation comes when luxury increases among 
the people. If, in the presence of luxury, 
the young can remain simple and continue 
to be interested in things which the race 
has found necessary for its welfare, their 
training has been effective. But the danger 
is that they will become immersed in the 
complex life of the city, and that they will 
forsake the simple life for the life of ex- 
citement and gratification of the senses. 

The chief aim in training the young must 
be to keep them interested during the 
plastic period in mastering the knowledge 
and practicing the activities which the race 
has discovered to be of fundamental im- 
portance. They must get the moral lessons 
which history and literature teach; they 
must have their intelligence enlarged and 
steadied by a careful study of men and of 
nature. They must acquire the skill in 
useful pursuits which have contributed to 
the development of civilization, and they 
cannot acquire these things unless they live 
a simple life, away from the allurements 
to which adults may give themselves. 

The school in co-operation with the 
home must lead the child into possession of 
these fundamental things; but neither the 
home nor the school can accomplish much 
if the young cannot be protected from the 
dominating influences of urban life. Here 
is the chief problem which people have in- 
curred at all times in moral education, and 
the problem is just as great among us as 
it has been among the people of any coun- 
try or of any age. 

Moral development requires that the 
period of plasticity be prolonged as far as 
possible. Children who ripen early are 
likely to remain on a low plane morally as 
well as in other ways. This can be ob- 
served by any one who will go among the 
peoples of the old world. But urban life 
tends to hasten development—it stimulates 
the young in a manner which is appropri- 
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ate for maturity rather than for childhood. 
Children who are much on the street or 
who in the home are stimulated constantly 
by the rush of complex life, mainly social, 
very early develop resistance to the simple, 
undramatic situations presented in history 
and science and literature. 

You can see them in the home and school 
resisting the instruction of parents and 
teachers who are wiser than they are 
themselves. They are indocile toward 
much that they must assimilate in order to 
properly play a réle as a member of mod- 
ern society. In American life one may fre- 
quently meet children of high school age 
blasé toward everything in the home and 
in the school which pertains to the simple 
ae virtues essential to the moral 
life. 

In some way we must set forces in action 
against this influence at work in America. 
It is the inevitable result of urban life de- 
veloping in its own way, without any re- 
gard to the needs of the rising generation. 
I do not see that any formal instruction in 
morals can prove of value in the home or 
any other place unless we,can attack the 
fundamental difficulty in urban civilization. 
Lessons on morals, such for instance as 
one may see given in French schools, have 
no effect upon the lives of 999 out of everv 
1000 children, because the moment they 
escape from the school-room or from the 
home the influences that play upon them 
are of a very different kind, and they are 
vastly more effective because they appeal 
to elemental impulses. The chief danger 
in our present methods of moral instruc- 
tion is that we will not go to the bottom of 
our troubles, but will try to counteract the 
difficulties we see by more or less shallow 
and ineffective methods.—Pobular Educa- 
tor. 


— 





BISHOP’S EXAMPLE FOR BOYS. 


FATAL HURT OF TOBACCO TO THE HEART. 


A Metuontst Bishop, now seventy-eight 
years old, of North America, was a few 
years ago in the capital of the Argentine 
Republic, in South America, where he was 
nigh unto death with appendicitis. One of 
the finest physicians and surgeons in the 
Southern Hemisphere was promptly sum- 
moned. After careful diagnosis the surgeon 
said: “ Your only hope of life is a surgical 
operation, but with a man of your age 
there are about ninety-nine chances against 
you to one for your recovery, even with an 
operation!” The aged Bishop calmly said: 
“T will take that one chance; proceed with 
the operation.” The surgeon, still hesi- 
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tating, asked: “ Have you ever used alco- 

“holic liquors?” The Bishop promptly 
answered: “ Never; I have been a lifetime 
total abstainer.” The surgeon again asked: 
“Have you ever used tobacco in any 
form?” The Bishop, with some emphasis 
again answered: “No, sir; I have never 
used either alcoholic liquors or tobacco in 
any form.” The surgeon then said: “I 
will give you your one chance and perform 
the operation immediately !” 

The heroic old Bishop was as serene and 
calm as a martyr when he was placed on 
the surgeon’s table, with a faith in God so 
implicit that he was less agitated than any- 
body in the room. The operation was a 
monumental success. The blood of the 
patient was so pure that his wound healed 
like the flesh of a child. In a few weeks 
the Bishop was again hale and hearty, and 
when the great surgeon met him on a street 
in Buenos Ayres he remarked with much 
enthusiasm: “You are a living, walking, 
monumental temperance lecture and lesson; 
the greatest ever delivered, seen or heard 
in South America! Had you been a life- 
time user of either tobacco or alcohol, at 
your age, you could have hardly had even 
the fraction of one chance for recovery.” 

In passing the ordeal of such surgical 
operations, it is not only a question of the 
purity of the blood, but of the normal vigor 
and vitality of the heart. And no man can 
use tobacco long and have a normal heart 
with perfect action. Lead poison goes to 
the wrists, strychnine to the spinal cord, 
alcohol to the brain and tobacco to the 
heart. 

In St. Louis recently one of the finest 
men in the city, in the very prime and at 
the very zenith of his splendid manhood, 
was the subject of a surgical operation, 
from which he was evidently hopefully and 
rapidly recovering. About a week after 
this seemingly successful operation, to the 
astonishment of surgeons and the whole 
city, he suddenly died! He was recognized 
as almost a model in commerce, church and 
state, possibly the most popular man in St. 
Louis. His one great misfortune and beset- 
ment, however, was the constant and 
almost incessant habit of smoking strong 
cigars! 

This is an age of sudden deaths among 
men who are very active in business, poli- 
tics, church and state. The large majority 
of such deaths are from sudden heart 
failure. And these heart failures are 
largely from the effects of tobacco. We 
beseech mothers not to waste all their time 
in trying to induce mature men to cease the 
use of tobacco, but devote much of their 





time and strength to preventing and dis- 
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suading boys from ever beginning. It is 
easier to save ten boys from beginning the 
habit than one man on whom the habit is 
fixed and chained—St. Louis Christian 
Advocate. 


— 


ABOUT TOADS. 





BY W. HOLTON PEPPER. 


PERHAPS to very many persons the toad 
is a disgusting reptile having little or no 
function in the economy of nature. But 
to others who are better acquainted with its 
character the toad is a most interesting 
and useful little animal. I annually con- 
struct toad retreats in my vegetable garden 
and induce many toads to occupy them. 
The toads destroy the insects which would 
otherwise prey upon the plants, and thus 
amply reward me for my care. 

But it is not the purpose of this article 
to deal with the economic value of the 
toad, but to recite the history of some 
toads which I hope will please and instruct 
the reader. When a boy I lived in an old- 
fashioned farmhouse having a large open 
porch facing the southeast. The sills of 
the porch were raised from the earth a 
few inches, thus providing a safe and 
pleasant retreat beneath the porch for the 
toads. When the spring sunshine looked 
in upon us with increasing warmth and the 
balmy air from the south breathed softly 
through the lattice, the great porch became 
one of the most frequented portions of our 
home. And the toads which ‘had lain dor- 
mant all winter, hidden in the dust beneath 
the porch, soonest awoke from their pro- 
tracted sleep in this protected spot. Quite 
early in May they would come forth from 
their hiding places and ‘hop about the yard. 

One springtime after I became old 
enough to notice them, two shining-coated 
fellows made their appearance in the yard. 
Inoticed them and began to catch and handle 
them with care. And I finally conceived 
the idea of feeding them with crumbs from 
the dining-table. They ate and amused 
me greatly by the manner of taking their 
food. They did not take up a crumb and 
chew it like my pup and kitten, but put 
forth their tongues and lifted the food into 
their mouths, and swallowed it without 
chewing. Their tongues were capable of 
being extended an inch or more from their 
mouths and seemed to possess an adhesive 
Property which clung to the food till it 
reached the mouth. But the process was 
80 quick as almost to baffle observation. I 
fed them daily with crumbs and I also 
caught fireflies and other insects, which 
they ate greedily. They were wise enough 
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to learn the dining hour, and were 
promptly at their place when mother shook 
the crumbs from the tablecloth for their 
special benefit. These two toads dined 
with us for several weeks, when a third 
toad made its appearance. At first the 
newcomer sat near‘and observed the feast- 
ing of the others, hopping away if I ap- 
proached it. But hunger, or increased 
confidence in the kindness of my inten- 
tions, soon caused it to partake of the 
crumbs with the others, This later arrival 
was much larger than the others and 
seemed to possess a greedy and overbear- 
ing disposition. It would displace the 
- toads and take the lion’s share of the 
ood. 

About this time I discovered a treefrog 
on the body of an orchard tree, and decided 
to add it to my colony of toads. I waited 
till supper was over, and mother ‘had 
thrown the crumbs to the toads, and I then 
put the treefrog ‘among them. It was a 
little cowering thing whose body was not 
larger than an almond, though its limbs 
were quite long. It lay flat upon the earth 
and the toads did not seem to notice it 
while consuming: the crumbs. Finally it 
atracted the-attention of the larger toad. 
The greedy fellow examined it intently for 
a minute, and then seized and swallowed 
it. Poor little treefrog! Through in- 
tended kindness I had wrought its ruin. 
But it was only a few days later when. 
another incident occurred which cost this 
greedy toad its life. A. gentleman who 
smoked a pipe visited us, and, after supper, 
while the toads were eating their crumbs, 
he came out upon the porch with a large 
coal of fire upon his pipe, and, stepping to 
the edge of the porch, he shook the glow- 
ing coal among the toads. The large toad 
saw the coal and believing, as I suppose, 
that it was a large firefly, he instantly 
snapped it up and attempted to swallow it. 
He soon discovered his mistake, and tried 
to dislodge it, but the fire clung to his 
mouth and burned him to death. 

_ The other two toads remained in the 
yard during the summer but when the chilly 
days of autumn came, they again hid be- 
neath the porch. The following spring I 
was watching for their appearance, and 
stooped and peeped beneath for them, 
when lo! I discovered one of them. It 
had risen from the earth where it had 
been in hiding, and was busily engaged in 
stripping off the outer skin. I knew that 
snakes shed their skin in springtime, for T 
had seen the sheds lying about in the fields. 
And I had once seen a blacksnake creeping 
forth from its outer skin. But I did not 
know that.toads also did this. i 
; I have also seen-one other case of a fire- 
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eating toad. Night was beginning to fall 
and a smith was fitting a horseshoe. He 
cut a small piece of red-hot iron from the 
shoe, and the blow of the hammer drove 
the shining bit some distance away and 
landed it near a large toad. The toad 
caught up the glowing iron and tried to 
eat it. Death quickly followed—N. Y. 
School Journal. 





VETERAN SOLDIERS’ REUNION. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS—RECEPTION TO GENERAL 
MCCASKEY—ADDRESS OF MR. E, K. MARTIN. 


E ae spirit of comradeship pervaded the 

atmosphere of Post 84, G. A. R., at 
Lancaster, on Friday night, October 6th, 
1911. When it became known that General 
McCaskey was to attend the reunion of the 
Seventy-ninth Regiment, Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers, on October gth, his fellow-com- 
rades of Post 84, to which he has always 
belonged, decided to make him the guest of 
honor at a reception to which all wearers 
of the little bronze button were to be 
invited. Commander Hugh R. Fulton was 
prompt to act, a committee was hastily 
appointed, the aid of that very efficient 
organization, the Woman’s Relief Corps, in 
preparing for the banquet, was solicited, 
and matters were rushed to a finish. 

The guest of honor, Major General 
William S. McCaskey, holds a unique place 
among the soldiers of Lancaster county of 
which his old comrades are justly proud. 
He joined the Fencibles a few days after 
the fall of Fort Sumter, which was Com- 
pany F, of the First Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, under the first call for troops. On 
the return of the three months’ men he 
became First Sergeant of Company B, of 
the Seventy-ninth Regiment, which posi- 
tion he held for a year, his commission as 
Second Lieutenant bearing date from the 
Battle of Perryville, October 2, 1862, where 
he had five men shot down at his side. He 
was never absent from active service with 
the regiment at any time, and took part in 
the twenty-five or more battles in which 
the regiment was engaged during the war. 
His commission as Captain was dated July 
I, 1863. In the last fight at Bentonville, 
during part. of the day he was in command 
of the regiment. He was named for ap- 
pointment by Thaddeus Stevens, received 
his first commission in the regular army 
April 26, 1866, and has passed through all 
the grades up to his present rank. He has 
been associated with troops continuously 
during his forty-five and more years in 
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active service, from private in the rear 
rank to Major General. In 1876 he suc- 
ceeded General Custer in command at Fort 
Abraham Lincoln, when that officer started 
on his fatal campaign against the Indians, 
He was in command of his regiment 
through the Cuban War, and later through 
the war in the Philippines, rendering very 
efficient service, especially during his con- 
trol for two years of the city of Manila, 
with its hostile population of two or three 
hundred thousand people. He was retired 
in 1907, at the age of sixty-four, and is 
still a man of strong physique with promise 
of many years of life ahead of him. In 
length of service he stands first of all the 
men who have ever gone out from Lancas- 
ter county. He was the last to retire from 
the army of all the men who served through 
the entire Civil War. He was the youngest 
Major General in the army who served 
through the Civil War. He was never 
under arrest, tried or admonished for any 
military offense of any kind. He is 2 
courteous gentleman, a strict disciplinarian, 
just and generous, a man of domestic tastes 
and habits, and it was always a fortunate 
body of men, company or regiment, that 
had him for its commanding officer. 

The attendance was large and after ad- 
journment of the meeting in the post 
rooms, the members assembled on the first 
floor where the ladies had laid the tables 
for a generous feast. 

Major Fulton was toastmaster and, in a 
pleasant speech, bade a hearty welcome 
home to their military guest, who replied 
expressing his hearty appreciation of the 
good-will of his old comrades in arms, his 
thanks for their kindness, and his gladness 
to be home again. 

The toastmaster then called upon Dr. 
J. P. McCaskey, brother of the guest of 
honor, who said: 

Gentlemen: They say the great war was 
fought through to its finish by the boys; and 
for the most part so it was. Boys in their 
teens left the schools, and the offices, and the 
shops everywhere—and every day from Sum- 
ter to Appomattox—to be enrolled in the grand 
army of the republic. You spell it now with 
—_ letters—and it is most fitting that you 

0 so. 

Fifty years is not of much account in the 
age of a mountain or a lake or a river. It 
may not be long in the life of a city or 4 
State. But it tells in the life of a man. You 
were all young fellows in those heroic days. 
Where now be many of the boys you knew s0 
well—most of them, indeed? They were your 
comrades in the mess, about the camp-fire, in 
the tent; they toiled with you on many a weary 
march; they shared the lonely picket and the 
fiery brunt of battle; they wrought and 
thought and fought with you side by side— 
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“and ever with a frolic welcome took the 
thunder and the sunshine”—even as your- 
selves. The strong years have borne them 
below the verge a little sooner than the rest 
of us—and that is all. 

Not many of you grizzled veterans were 
twenty years of age when the flag came down 
at Sumter in April, 1861. The youngest man in 
all your company is our vigorous Fire Chief, 
Horace Binney Vondersmith, who went to the 
war when he was but fifteen years old. Later 
he carried the flag and was the noted color 
sergeant of the Seventy-ninth Regiment. Let- 
ters from the front were always of intense 
interest, and we never forget how anxiously 
they were waited for after a battle. I shall 
always remember the first letter from my 
brother, who is here to-night, received a few 
days after the bloody three-days’ fight at 
Chickamauga. “And Bennie kept his flag 
flying all the while,” he said, with a soldier’s 
pride in the gallantry of a comrade who held a 
conspicuous post of duty, where, if need be, 
every one knew he would be “ faithful unto 
death.” Old boys, you were heroes when you 
were youngsters—and the heroic temper will 
never die out of your blood. 

And those four years were for us Americans 
the heroic era of the century. The encounter 
of the Monitor with the Merrimac, and the 
thrill of the news of that fateful victorv: the 
thrilling joy of the triumph of Grant at Vicks- 
burg and of Meade at Gettysburg, and of the 
surrender of Lee at Appomattox Court House 
—never again can be stirred to such depths of 
feeling as then we knew. 

Venerable men! Veteran soldiers of the 
Republic who saved it from defeat and dis- 
tuption, in your patriotic brotherhood you 
represent every arm of the service over land 
and sea, and all parts of the vast field of con- 
flict during the Civil War. It was no ordinary 
war of selfish interests in which you were 
enlisted in those dark days of dread and un- 
certainty. You were the defenders of a na- 
tional integrity and a national life essential to 
the progress of humanity upon the best and 
surest lines. You won an enduring victory 
not only for yourselves and for your children 
to distant generations; not only for this broad 
land of ours with its ever-increasing millions 
from sea to sea and from the lakes to the gulf, 
making it forever a land of freedom and good- 
will for all of us who choose to have it so; 
but also you held open a path and pointed an 
upward way for all the nations of the earth to 
follow and be blessed. Your work, I believe, 
was but a part of God’s great plan that has 
the ages in its scope, and He was with you 
through it all. x 

I congratulate your guest of the evening on 
many things. I have known him well for a 
long while, as a worthy man, a capable soldier, 
and a generous good fellow. In life I had 
nearly six years the start of him. He was 
sixty-eight last Monday, and I will be seventy- 
four next Monday. Many a time I rocked 
him in the old cradle, touching the rocker 
gently or roughly, to keep him good-natured 
and get him off to sleep, or to shake him up 
when he howled too loudly or too long, and 
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gave no sign of better behavior; and at times 
with a long cord’ tied to some part of it, so 
that I could roll about on the floor and still 
keep: the thing moving and him quiet—while 
our good mother looked after the many things 
that need attention from the busy housewife 
on the farm—him and me among them. He’s 
been through the wars since then. And she— 
I think she has gone to Heaven. 

Brief addresses were also made by 
Comrades Brobst, Hershey, Spurrier, 
Stauffer, Gilgore, Breneman and others. 
Mr. Spurrier said, “ This is an occasion of 
which Lancaster does well to be proud. 
Our guest is the only Lancastrian who has 
ever risen from the ranks to the position he 
now occupies, and it is not likely that any 
other man will ever do so. Not only Post 
84, but all Lancaster county, is proud of 
General McCaskey and the history he has 
helped to make.” 

Comrade T. J. Gilgore asked General 
McCaskey whether he did not leave a local 
printing office to enlist in the service of his 
country, to which the General smilingly 
responded “yes.” “I have followed the 
course of General McCaskey,” said Mr. 
Gilgore, “ with great interest and pride. He 
has finished his course and well deserves 
his retirement. He has done a great work 
and has been a good soldier. While he has 
been fighting, his brother, Dr. J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, has been one of the best friends 
the soldiers of Lancaster county have 
known. Look around you—every picture 
on the walls of this room is a gift from him. 
When the fire destroyed our cherished 
picture of ‘Sherman’s March to the Sea,’ 
we mourned, because we believed it could 
not be replaced. In some way Dr. Mc- 
Caskey heard of this. He got a copy and 
said ‘Take it, boys; its yours.’ We feel 
proud not only of one McCaskey, but of 
both of them.” 

The last speaker of the evening was 
Major H. R. Breneman, who paid a glow- 
ing tribute to General McCaskey as a 
soldier and to Dr. McCaskey as an edu- 
cator. He held both as commanders, the 
sphere in life of the one being equally 
important with the other, and God had 
blessed the labors of both. The evening 
was concluded with the presentation to 
General McCaskey of a splendid shower 
bouquet of carnations, to be given to his 
wife, by the Woman’s Relief Corps. 

The committee in charge of the recep- 
tion, which will long be remembered, was 
composed of H. R. Fulton, Chairman; 
Philip Rudy, J. N. Stauffer, John Hupper, 
Christian Nixdorf, Jeremiah Cogley, Benj. 
Esbenshade, J. A. Nimlow and I. L. Bau- 
man. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF REGIMENT. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Seventy- 
ninth Pennsylvania Regiment was observed 
on Monday, October 9th, and was the most 
successful reunion in its history. It 
brought together a larger number of sturdy 
veterans than for many years past. Of the 
1800 men who at different times were on its 
muster rolls two hundred yet survive. There 
was a street parade of nearly one hundred 
led by the Iroquois Band playing the tunes 
to which they had marched fifty years 
before. General McCaskey, as the guest 
of his old regiment, marched at the head in 
civilian dress with an escort of his veteran 
comrades. It was a bright October day. 
The exercises were held in the auditorium 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Capt. Edward Edgerly, the presiding officer, 
bade a cordial welcome to the regiment and 
to General McCaskey, and called the roll of 
survivors. He then introduced H. Frank 
Eshlemen, Esq., who made a stirring 
patriotic address. Brief remarks were 
made by General McCaskey, Capt. Drucken- 
muller, Lieut. Bochring and others. The 
festivities of the day were continued with a 
rally at Prince Street Hall, with a banquet, 
a concert by the band and war-time remi- 
niscences. Thirty-two members of the 


regiment have died during the year. 


The closing address of the morning was 
by Comrade E. K. Martin, of Yonkers, 
New York, a member of whom the regi- 
ment does well to be proud. He: said that 
he was present against the advice of his 
doctor but he wanted to see his old com- 
rades again, and wanted to greet General 
McCaskey, who he had heard was coming 
all the way across the continent. He spoke, 
in part, as follows: 


Comrades of the Seventy-ninth Veteran 

Volunteers: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: We are to-day cele- 
brating two events, both to us historic—the 
anniversary of our departure from this coun- 
try fifty years ago, in response to the sum- 
mons from Abraham Lincoln, and the anni- 
versary of the battle of Perryville, one year 
later. You remember how, on that October 
day in 1862, we took our places in line of 
battle on those Kentucky ridges, and from 
noon until night, with a corps fought an army. 
Our death roll, the fearful losses in wounded, 
33 per cent. of our regiment stricken in a few 
hours. That night we buried our dead, eleven 
in one trench. We were seasoned troops, then, 
but, even to ourselves, it was a memorable 
experience. One year before, almost to 
an hour, we had left these smiling valleys 
and generous homes in high hopes and 
amid kindly adieus and somewhat of the 
romance of war. .But I will not dwell upon 
old stories to old soldiers; these have been 
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told and retold. Rather I propose to note 
another feature of fifty years ago that to-day 
we incidentally celebrate. The majestic rising 
of the North in response to President Lincoln’s 
call for 500,000 volunteers. 

We of the North had been busy building a 
nation. The Missouri Compromise, the Dred 
Scott decision, the Christiana riot, which 
brought the bloodhounds of slavery into our 
own door yards, we had endured with for- 
bearance. Even the plundering of the United 
States arsenals and the firing on Sumter, 
while they stunned us, left behind the hope 
that a show of power would end the infatua- 
tion of the South, but when the guns of Bull 
Run were heard at the doors of the Capitol 
they awoke another echo in the hearts of the 
North. If the South thought the North were 
ignorant mudsills, intent on gain, without 
sentiment, or honor, or character, it was to 
have a rude awakening. And if the North 
thought the South worshipped King Cotton, 
bullied Congressmen, beat slaves into submis- 
sion only, it was to learn differently. 

It is impossible to explain the attitude of the 
South to its great institution of slavery by 
saying it was wrong, or the North in its mag- 
nificent aggression by saying it was right. 
Deep down in the foundations of our National 
life lay this paradox of slavery. It shaped the 
laws and customs on each side of an impal- 
pable line, until they came into conflict. And 
on each side there was henceforth to be 
arrayed the wealth, the refinement, the great 
men, all the masterful influences of the two 
sections. Perhaps God in His inscrutable 
providence permitted this barbarous institution 
to be engrafted on our national life to try it 
out and solidify it. It is true, His hand in 
human affairs is hidden, but we seem to see a 
living power behind events as they unfold 
from one great destiny to another. 

After Bull Run, a halt was called in the 
trustful attitude of the North, and its exu- 
berant national temperament, and we began 
to weigh our work. As suddenly and almost 
as swiftly as a bolt from heaven was our 
awakening to a powerful new sense, the sense 
of patriotism. Charleston and Bull Run had 
been essential to its incubation, but, after the 
gravity of the situation burst on the vision of 
the American people, the North threw fancy to 
the wind, it invoked masculine forces which 
had slumbered since Valley Forge. Our 
enemies had distanced us already in the con- 
creteness of their purpose. Desperate ener- 
gies, quick, vital, dynamic, must be loosed. In 
the three months’ service a few crack militia 
regiments, some regulars, some __hastily- 
equipped volunteers, it was thought, would 
parry the misguided infatuation of the South, 
but on July 4, 1861, as Congress reassembled 
in extra session, those delusions were ended, 
and when Abraham Lincoln issued his call for 
500,000 volunteers, it seemed as if the North 
was ready to pile its wealth where it would rot 
and feed its batteries with the souls of its men 
before it surrendered to the slave power. You 
know what Christ said to the young man, “Go 
and sell all that thou hast,” and the good book 
says that he was rich. It was such a consecra- 
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tion that the North decided to make, and it 
reached the tap root of the Confederacy there 
and then, though we knew it not. 

Fifty years ago we were less than half our 
present population. We were untried, as I 
remarked before; we had been busy building 
a nation, hewing its forests, bridging its rivers, 
shaping its politics, its religion, its social 
manners and customs; it was a new idea on 
the face of the earth, and we were rather 
modest about it. We had not unloosed any 
wild or extravagant fancies. We were both 
proud and shy of what we were doing. In 
doing it we had, however, created a difficulty 
unnoticed. We had left it to designing people 
and to silly people to remedy. But when we 
awoke to our mistake, thought and emotion 
came in like a flood to rescue the situation, 
men left their plows in the furrows, aban- 
doned their workshops, scholars left their 
class rooms, lawyers left their briefs, ministers 
their flocks. Home, family ties, luxury, com- 
fort, wealth, poverty, virtue, vice, interpreted 
this new spiritual force of patriotism as ap- 
pealing to it. Saints, sinners, good society, 
bad society, flocked to the recruiting stations 
of the land, where President Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation was posted. Some went in their 
dress coats, and more went in overalls. Cul- 
ture took the oath beside commonplace. Ab- 
stinence and rum were sworn in together, the 
fop and field hand jostled one another, and 
more than half of these recruits were boys 
under eighteen years of age. 

In Lincoln’s first 500,000 that formed the 
nucleus of the great Federal armies that after- 
wards shook the land with their tread, there 
was pre-eminently the rising of the manhood 
of the free States. Men did not think in those 
days of bounties or promotions; somehow it 
was the duty call that was uppermost; the 
nation was imperilled, the nation had been 
over-reached, the nation must be saved. 

When Germany arose during the Franco- 
Prussian War, it was the massing of an armed 
camp, trained men took their accustomed places 
in line. When the North arose at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, it was likest to that 
national consecration that Japan startled us 
with when she rose against Russia, the sur- 
charge of a coarser power that drew its light- 
enings from the outraged hearts of men. 
“Bad times have a scientific value,” says 
Emerson. The North was assembling on a 
new base line, not religion, not wealth, not 
education, not power, inspired it, and Lancas- 
a county was to have a place on that base 

ine. 

In such an hour the summons came to you 
and me, in this strange old county that William 
Penn had founded, not with warriors, but with 
husbandmen and peaceful folk, whose creed 
Was non-resistance. But when the universe 
Mises and calls you to work, creeds must be 
silent; and the universe was calling to Lancas- 
ter county to do its duty, and the Seventy- 
ninth Regiment was to inscribe on its colors 
twenty-nine battles for an answer to that call. 
It was to march and fight over seven States. 
And the handful that is left here to-day, await- 
ing the summons to join those who have al- 
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ready marched into history, the comrades of 
Perryville, Stone River and Chickamauga, and 
the March to the Sea, stands for the final 
liquidation of the duty call. 

On that October morning fifty years ago 
friends had been gathering from the four 
corners of the county, the streets surged with 
them, the sidewalks were packed, even the 
roofs of the houses were invaded by them. 
That strange spell which overspread the land, 
and which in the twinkling of an eye had 
changed our peaceful pursuits to warlike ones, 
had its echo in the loyal hearts of Lancaster 
county. In October, 1861, the war had assumed 
a serious aspect, the war feeling was beating 
with strong pulse, and men understood we 
were standing beside a momentous issue; 
there was no delusion about the sacrifices that 
must be made when Lancaster county came 
out to give us good-bye. The strength and the 
beauty of its manhood and womanhood were 
there. Father, mother, brother, sister, wife, 
sweetheart, son, daughter, with flushed faces 
and straining heartstrings, joined in the God- 
speed; and there were tears of sorrow as well 
as shouts of acclaim, for all knew that there 
were tender eyes in that marching line and 
on those crowded sidewalks that would never 
look into each other again. It was a heroic 
sight when, with flying colors and beating 
drums and martial airs, we filed out from 
these familiar streets, many of us for the last 
time. But, when night shrouded the city after 
we were gone, there were hearts that called to 
God in the fervor of prayer to walk with that 
line. Mothers’ hearts, fathers’ broken sobs. 
Yes! Lancaster county never saw so brave or 
so solemn an event, and God grant it never 
will again. I know one mother who, from 
that hour until the end of the war, never 
heard the whistle of an engine in the night 
that her heart did not shrink from fear that 
it brought her some fatal message from the 
front. 

I said a moment ago, when the universe 
calls men must obey. Julia Ward Howe put 
the thought into song: : 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord; 

He is tramping out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his 
terrible swift sword; 

His truth is marching on.” 


The rising of the North was the springing 
of a great people from a false repose into 
action. It was the unloosing of the bonds that 
had tied us to local issues; it was the inbreath- 
ing of a country-wide patriotism. When the 
battle was won, thank God, that spirit did not 
cease its work; it invaded the South, which 
had worshiped the fetich of State’s rights and 
the institution of slavery until it had ob- 
scured its own vision and manacled its powers. 
So that to-day, even the South is free, and 
there remains in our National life no North, 
no South, no East, no West. We hardly 
realize that we have come so far in fifty years. 
When we stood fronting each other in serried 
ranks of war there must have been a Provi- 
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dence between. How else could these wounds 
have healed in half a century? 

The other day the New York Seventh 
Regiment celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
its departure to the Civil War. In the ranks 
that followed the tattered Yankee colors down 
Broadway were twelve sons of Confederates. 
General Buckner’s niece told me this; her 
husband was one of the twelve, and you all 
know who General Buckner was. A daughter 
of General Lee’s chief of staff is one of my 
esteemed neighbors, and a son of the Surgeon 
General of the Confederacy was my physician 
in Florida last winter. 

There are a hundred thousand of these 
Southerners in New York, and they are mak- 
ing a great record in our business and social 
world. I do not know what we would do 
without them. The young men are alert, and 
the old men are loyal and patriotic. The great 
stream of our National life runs as steadily 
and more strongly to-day in Georgia and the 
Carolinas than it ever did. 

There is a Southern battlefield where the 
warm glow of the autumn is tinting the oaks 
and poplars and glinting the pine needles that 
hang like a benediction over a monument to 
the valor and worth of Lancaster county in the 
Civil War. On the battlefield of Chicka- 
mauga, in the heart of that great National 
Park, where the carnage was heaviest, is a 
bronze group; it represents an episode that 
took place on the front line of the Seventy- 
ninth Pennsylvania Regiment, at a critical 
period of the great struggle. Our color ser- 
geant was shot down, and, before the flag fell 
from his dying clutch, a comrade grasped it 
and bore it onward. 

Every Englishman, from infancy, is accus- 
tomed each day to hear the prayer, “God save 
the King”; it is the tribute of his church to 
the national life. There is no State church 
over here. In our country the spirit of reli- 
gion has drifted into activities other than 
patriotic. But we have here State schools and 
they are, for the most part, nurseries of 
patriotism. In this connection I have thought 
of one fitting climax by which to preserve the 
memory of the great sacrifices made by our 
soldiers of the Civil War. It is in the nature 
of an appreciation and a memorial. What a 
liturgy it would be, if, daily, the petition arose 
to heaven from the millions of our common 
school children, “ God keep our reunited coun- 
try.” And what holier benediction could we 
ourselves bestow as we pass off the stage of 
luman actions. Like the symbol of the bronze 
group on Chickamauga field, we would thus 
hand on this password of patriotism from our 
feebler hands to the stronger ones of a new 
generation, who would issue the challenge 
from generation to generation. 


“Halt! Who goes there?” 

“An American citizen.” 

“ Advance and give the countersign.” 
“God keep our reunited country.” 
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ROOSEVELT AT BOYS’ COURT. 


+ LAD in a gray suit of clothes and wear- 

ing a wide brimmed black felt hat, 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt one morning 
lately, says the New York Times, strode 
into the Children’s Court, and for an hour 
and a half sat at the bench beside Justice 
Franklin Hoy listening to the tearful tales 
poured out by the youthful prisoners. Oc- 
casionally the Colonel shot in a question or 
a remark and took an active interest in the 
disposition of all the cases, 

The Colonel told one boy that he would 
like to be his father, so that he could spank 
him. This youth, William Flohr, of No. 
500 East Fifteenth street, had been spitting 
off the rear platform of a Second avenue 
elevated train, down among the people of 
Rivington and Allen streets. 

“T never heard of such a beastly thing 
for any boy to do,” said the ex-President, 
looking severely at the culprit. “ You 
don’t look as if you’d do that. You have 
a good face.” 

The boy evidently did not like the lecture 
at all, but Col. Roosevelt went at him 
again, saying: 

“What you need is a good spanking, and 
I'd like to give it to you. I’d like to be 
your father for a few minutes.” 

John Coulon, an Italian, in spite of his 
name, was accused of stealing two ears of 
corn on Second avenue last night. 

“You've a good father and mother,” said 
the Colonel. “ Why don’t you keep out of 
trouble? Why don’t you oe a good boy? 
John is a good name, and you've a right to 
live up to it.” 

Colonel Roosevelt, in an intermission, 
spoke of names. “I never knew a Wil 
liam to be a bad boy,” he remarked. 

When Stanley Wheeler, -an old offender, 
was called, Justice Hoyt said something 
about the necessity of taking him “ out of 
his environment.” . D. Brennan, 3 
broker, who had known the boy’s father, 
seconded this proposition, and suggested 4 
school in Montreal. Col. Roosevelt nodded 
and leaned across the desk. 

“Yes, that’s it! That’s finc!” he said 

Then came Andrew Hassaro, the 1} 
year-old boy who arrived in New York last 
Monday from Mahanoy City, Pa., with 4 
postcard picture of the Liberty Towef 
Building, which he thought to be the home 
of his sister, who was married and living in 
this city and who had sent him the posta. 
Andrew is a bright, blue-eyed lad with 3 
pleasant smile, and he quite won the 
Colonel’s heart. 

When Andrew told how a relative had 
threatened to break his arm if he did not 
earn $1.50 a day picking berries the Cole 
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nel’s face showed sympathy. When the 
boy told how his brother Jimmy and his 
little sister had gone around the neighbor- 
hood of their home and borrowed dime by 
dime, money enough to pay his fare to 
New York, the Colonel whispered “ Fine! 
Fine!” and when Andrew went on to say 
that he wanted to stay in New York and 
earn enough to pay that money back the 
Colonel just couldn’t keep still. He shook 
his finger at Andrew and exclaimed to 
Justice Hoyt: 

“T'll bet that boy’s all right!” 

Casvonier Corynski had been found 
asleep in Chambers street early in the 
morning. He was also accused of stealing. 
Perhaps the ex-President caught sight of 
the Stimson button in the buttonhole of the 
boy’s sweater; at any rate, he showed a 
special interest in the case, and agreed with 
the Justice that if the boy was bad it was 
largely his family’s fault. 

After his observations had continued 
from 10:10 to 11:55 o’clock, the ex-Presi- 
dent turned up his coat collar and walked 
up Third avenue in the rain. 





THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


A TRUE OLD STORY. 


The rights of woman, what are they? 
The right to labor, love and Pray ; 
The right to weep with those that weep; 
The right to wake when others sleep. 


The right to dry the falling tear; 
The right to quell the rising fear; 

The right to smooth the brow of care, 
And whisper comfort in despair. 


The right to watch the parting breath, 
To soothe and cheer the bed of death; 
The right, when earthly hopes all fall, 
To point to that within the veil. 


The right the wanderer to reclaim, 
And win the lost from paths of shame; 
The right to comfort and to bless 

The widow and the fatherless! 


The right the little ones to guide, 

In simple faith, to Him who died; 
With earnest love and gentle praise 

To bless and cheer their youthful days. 


The right the intellect to train, 

And guide the soul to noble aim; 
Teach it to rise above earth’s toys, 
And wing its flight to heavenly joys. 


The right to live for those we love; 
The right to die, that love to prove; 
The right to brighten earthly homes 
With pleasant smiles and gentle tones. 


Are these thy rights? Then use them well; 
The holy influence none can tell. 

If these are thine, why ask for more? 

Thou hast enough to answer for! 





THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


Are these thy rights? Then murmur not 
That woman’s mission is thy lot; 
Improve the talents God has given; 
Life’s duties done—thy rest in heaven! 


JOHN WAKELYN’S WIFE. 





BY DAVID LYALL, ‘ 


Mr. Courtenay Pie alighted from the train 
at the small station at Littleton March, his 
handsome face wearing a somewhat troubled 
expression. 

He passed through the booking-office and 
found an open trap of the type usually to be 
hired at village inns, awaiting his orders. He 
had wired for it because his visit was un- 
expected by those who might have seen that 
he had a more comfortable reception. It was 
a mild February day, with a suggestion of 
spring in the gentle air, soft clouds chasing 
one another across the dappled sky. The 
roads were soft and muddy, and Mr. Pile 
looked critically at the somewhat sorry old 
crock between the shafts of the village fly and 
ruefully shook his head. 

“How much for the lot, Simon? and how 
long before we get hauled up to March 
Manor?” 

“ Matter o’ ’arf an hour, sir,” replied Simon, 
without blinking an eye. “There’s more go 
in that there old crock than you think.” 

Mr. Pile swung himself up beside the driver, 
drew the emaciated rug gingerly over his well- 
cut trousers, and the old crock, laying his ears 
well back, set off in a weird amble that was 
half gallop and half trot. 

“They be gittin’ on, sir, up to the Manor,” 
said the driver, inclined for a little friendly 
talk. “Every day the walls gits a little bit 
’igher, so to speak. It'll look tip-top when 
it’s done.” 

“Ts it approved in these parts, then?” in- 
quired Mr. Pile with some interest. 

“Oh, yes, sir; they says there won’t be any- 
thing to touch the new ’ouse in this part 0’ 
the country.” 

“That’s good, Simon, and as it should be,” 
remarked Mr. Pile, and relapsed into silence 
as they began to ascend the road to the downs, 
which dipped again to the sheltered valley in 
which the new Manor house of March was 
being erected for an absentee. 

They reached it under thirty minutes, and 
long before they turned in at the avenue gates 
the red pile of the masonry was visible be- 
tween the spaces of the leafless trees. 

“You can let me down here, Simon, and 
go round by the back way to the stables,” said 
Mr. Pile when they were well within the 
gates; “and I require you to wait there for 
me. I want to get back to Littleton in time 
for the three-ten.” 

“Right, sir.” 

The trap stopped. Mr. Pile alighted, and at 
once cut across the park in a slanting direc- 
tion towards the house. Once only he stopped 
to draw a letter from his pocket and read it 
through. It was almost unnecessary, because 
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he had already made himself master of the 
contents, which had angered him greatly. 

“Confounded cheek on Wakelyn’s part— 
confounded!” he repeated, drawing out the 
word with emphasis; “but he’s a clinking 
good servant, atid we can’t afford to dismiss 
him at this point. It would create suspicion, 
which is what we must avoid.” 

When he reached the new building, which 
was being erected on the site of the old one, 
consumed a few months before by one of the 
most disastrous fires of the century, all the 
signs of a big undertaking beirfg carried 
merrily through to its legitimate finish, met 
his eye. Cranes were at work to assist the 
bricklayers, great piles of dry mortar and 
stacks of bricks covered the short sward, 
seeming to destroy for a moment the fine old 
turf in the immediate vicinity! the air was 
filled with the din of labor being heartily 
pursued. 

A man high up on the gable wall caught 
sight of Mr. Pile approaching, and immedi- 
ately began to descend to the ground. He was 
a big, slow man, with a somewhat inscrutable 
face, careless of his dress, but never slovenly; 
a man whose expression and whole bearing 
suggested both power and determination. A 
brief greeting, rather curt on Pile’s part, 
passer between the two men, and Wakelyn 
waited for his superior to speak further. 

“TI came on account of the somewhat un- 
usual letter I received from you yesterday, 
Wakelyn. I started to answer it this morning, 
but found it difficult; where can we talk?” 

“In the little office; it is empty at the pres- 
ent moment,” answered Wakelyn imperturb- 
ably, and they turned together to, the small 
wooden shanty that had been erected for the 
transaction of business which required atten- 
tion on the spot. It was quite comfortable 
within and warmed by a small stove which 
sent out a bright glow. Pile closed the door, 
and his face hardened as he looked straight at 
Wakelyn. 

“You exceeded your privilege, I think, this 
time, Wakelyn. I’ve stood, we’ve all stood, a 
good deal from you, but this is the limit. 
What have you to say for yourself?” 

“Nothing more than I put in my letter, sir. 
I can’t stop here and see the work through on 
the present lines. I don’t profess to be a saint, 
but the stuff that’s being put into this house 
is the limit, if I may borrow your expression. 
It’s dishonest, and all the more so that Lord 
Trammere is not here himself to overlook it.” 

“A fat lot of good he’d be if he were here. 
So it doesn’t come up to specification?” 

“No, and you know it; when I complained, 
the Garrods have as good as told me they’re 
within their rights, according to the orders 
they’ve received privately from you and Mr. 
Gladwyn. I won’t be a party to it, that’s all, 
and I’m quite-ready to leave at the end of the 
week. In fact, I’ve so made up my mind.” 

Mr. Courtenay Pile’s face reddened very 
deeply. 

“So it’s a very high hand you'll take Wake- 
lyn? Whence all this newfangled delicacy of 
conscience? You’ve been in the building trade 
a good many years, and I suppose this isn’t 
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the first time, you’ve seen things fall short of 
3 aan It’s done every day; you know 
that.” 

“T don’t know it, but as I said, I won’t bea 
party to it,” replied Wakelyn, with the same 
quiet, imperturbable air, which had the effect 
= raising Mr. Piles’ anger almost to a white 

eat. 

“There isn’t anything so very bad; it won't 
affect the foundations of the house, nor its 
lasting qualities, idiot. You must know that,” 

“There'll be trouble in about five years’ 
time,” was the reply. “But that isn’t the 
point—my point at least. Lord Trammere is 
paying for something he’s not getting, and be- 
cause I know that I want to quit the job.” 

“You're a fool to yourself, Wakelyn, if you 
do any such thing,” said Pile sourly. “Where’ll 
you get another job? A word from us will 
go a long way, and we can’t afford, as business 
is in these days, to be so mealy-mouthed; no- 
body knows that better than you.” 

“T can’t help that,” replied Wakelyn quietly, 
“My mind’s made up.” 

Then Mr. Courtenay Pile’s admirable com- 
posure gave way, and he cursed his subordi- 
nate in no measured terms. But it made very 
little impression, and two hours later Pile had 
to return to town to report the ill success of 
his interview, and to look out for a successor 
to Wakelyn. 

The man who had faced a difficult situation 
for conscience’s sake went about the rest of 
his day’s work apparently undisturbed. He 
had counted the cost. That it was likely to be 
heavy he had never hidden from himself. 

Lucrative situations were not going begging, 
and he was now a middle-aged man; further, 
he had many heavy private obligations—a wife 
and family, including an invalid son. It was 
for the boy’s sake he had done this. If Ted 
Wakelyn had ever been tempted to rebel 
against the destiny that kept him tied to a 
sick bed while others carried on the work of 
life, he might have been cheered had he known 
how mighty was the influence he wielded on 
all with whom he came in contact. 

When Wakelyn got back to his simple, bare 
quarters at the village inn that night, two 
letters waited for him, both from his home. 

He opened the boy’s letter first, and when 
he read it a tender smile hovered about his 
lips, and something very like tears veiled his 
eyes. It had nothing to do with the case that 
had been decided that day; it was merely, as 
Wakelyn expressed it later, a love-letter from 
the boy, who missed his father and his chum 
more than he had words to tell. It warmed 
Wakelyn’s heart; but while he fingered the 
other one, he was conscious of a reluctance so 
great that he feared to break the seal. It was 
Lucy’s answer, his wife’s deliverance upon the 
contents of the letter he had sent to her early 
in the week. He had not asked any advice in 
that letter, only told her what was in his mind, ‘ 
and what he intended to do. How would she 
take it? He felt a little afraid. 

He slipped the letter into his pocket, un- 
opened, went to wash the dust of the day’s 
work from his face and hands, and then sat 
down to his solitary tea. He enjoyed it after 
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a fashion, then, pushing his chair back, sat 
down on the old monk’s bench by the fire. 
That done, he cut open the envelope of his 
wife’s letter with great deliberation, and drew 
forth the written sheet within. He imagined 
at once that it was not long, because the outer 
page was quite blank. When he turned it to 
the other side, his face flushed a little and his 
eye shone. It was a long time since Lucy had 
begun a letter to him in such endearing terms. 
She was undemonstrative, a woman of few 
words at all times.. But for once she had laid 
aside all her reserve. 

“Darling,” it began. “ Your letter is lying 
spread out before me as I write, and I have 
waited a whole day before answering it, so as 
to be quite sure of all I wished to say. The 
impulse was on me when it came to sit down 
at once and pour out all my heart; but Ted 
was not so well this morning, and other things 
I will tell you presently intervened. 

“TI felt:so glad when I read your letter, 
John, that every other worry seemed to fade 
away. I just slipped up to our room and 
knelt down, and thanked God because He had 
made you so good and so strong. You have 
done right, quite right. I understand every 
word of what you wrote, and it was more than 
kind of you to take so much trouble to make 
the things positively clear to me, but dear, it 
was not needed. My faith in you is so great 
that I should never have questioned your deci- 
sion, whatever it had been. I understand all 
you say about the things that are done in busi- 
ness, but I am thankful beyond any words of 
mine to express that you will not lend your- 
self to these methods, and that you will suffer 
rather than lend your countenance to dis- 
honest practices. I will suffer with you gladly, 
John, and be proud of it, and I am sure the 
children, if they were asked, would say the 
same. 

“But, happily, I think there will not be any 
need. Who do you think came to see me to- 
day but Uncle Edgar, from Bristol, without a 
word of warning, and he did not seem to mind 
acold meat lunch? He was so nice, so different 
from any time I have ever seen him before, 
that I couldn’t quite make it out. He is aging, 
too; I can’t help thinking that God has spoken 
to his hard heart, and that he is beginning to 
realize some of the things he has missed in 
life. He was lovely to Ted, and brought him 
a great parcel of books, new books, from the 
stores; think of Uncle Edgar being guilty of 
such extravagance! He asked very kindly 
about you, and he said I was beginning to look 
rather old and tired, and that I must take 
better care of myself, and couldn’t we have a 
holiday together at Morecambe at Easter. 

“Finding him like this, and wanting des- 
perately to tell somebody how proud and glad 
I was about you, I gave him your letter to 
read. He took a long time to read it, and 
blew his nose several times over it, and was 
a little gruff at the end. Then what do you 
think he said all of a sudden? 

“*Your husband’s a fool, Lucy, as the 
world counts folly, but I shouldn’t wonder 
that he’s chosen the better part. Tell him I 
said so, and if he comes home next week, as 
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he seems to expect, out of a job, bring him to 
Bristol for the week-end, and we'll talk things 
over. I need somebody at my place I can 
trust, who won’t buy and sell me the moment 
my back’s turned. I could trust your John 
Wakelyn, so bring him down.’ Of course, I 
said I would. I hope your interview with your 
firm won’t be very disagreeable, dear, but if it 
is, never mind. ‘Gua home. Never have you 
been so welcome as you will be this time to 
the happy and loving woman, who is so proud 
to sign herself, Your Wife.” 

Wakelyn’s lips twitched as he turned the 
sheet to read it all over again, and a joy filled 
his heart so great as to well-nigh overwhelm 
him. The part concerning Uncle Edgar did 
not greatly uplift him. It was the knowledge 
that he had his wife’s sympathy and trust that 
filled and covered his whole horizon; nothing 
else mattered. 

There occurred in his memory, as he sat 
there in the silence, a passage he had read 
from Isaiah before he slept the night after the 
momentous letters had been written. 

“ And an highway shall be there, and a way, 
and it shall be called, The way of holiness; 
the unclean shall not pass over it; but it shall 
be for the redeemed; the wayfaring men, 
though fools, shall not err therein.” And 
again, “They shall obtain joy and gladness, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.”— 
British Weekly. 





— 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. 


| has often elicited the surprised com- 

ment of visitors from abroad, not hith- 
erto cognizant of American educational 
affairs, to find so many small colleges 
in this country, each ministering to the 
peculiar needs of a particular region, 
instead of a few great universities drawing 
from all sections of the country alike. We 
have the larger institutions and the lesser 
establishments as well, and it is held that 
the little college has its place in the scheme 
of American education not less important 
than that of the university. 

Our magnificent distances often make it 
impracticable for students of slender means 
to come to the older seats of humane learn- 
ing in the East, and, as a result, numerous 
colleges have sprung up in central and 
western States which, with their high 
standards of principle and performance 
alike, must challenge favorable comparison 
with the better-known institutions along 
the Atlantic seaboard. President Finley, of 
the College of the City of New York, 
makes the statement that beyond the Alle- 
ghenies there is hardly a New York student 
to be found. He supports his assertion 
with figures which show that the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in a recent year had no 
student enrolled from New York. Leland 
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Stanford, in California, had three New 
York students; and even Johns Hopkins, 
as near as Baltimore, had but one, in a 
total undergraduate enrolment of 157. 
There was one at DePauw University in 
Indiana, and there were two in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, with its total enumeration 
of 2115 students. 

The figures seem to show that the needs 
of a given locality, on the whole, are well 
served by the college or colleges therein 
located. The United States is not yet over- 
supplied with colleges, though it is a ques- 
tion whether, in some instances, several of 
the weaker denominational institutions, 
located in proximity, might not advanta- 
geously combine in a single strong institu- 
tion. There are over 500 colleges worthy 
of the name within the borders of the main- 
land of the United States. They are 
responsible for the revised opinion of the 
usefulness of the educated man in the 
modern day and generation. Whatever 
views superficial critics and sciolists like 
Mr. Crane, of Chicago, may advance upon 
the subject, there is still a place for the 
college-bred man, and a useful function for 
colleges, large and small—Phila. Ledger. 


THE HIGHEST CRITICISM. 





ADDISON MOORE, D. D. 


HE Bible is the monumental revelation 

of the heart and mind of God to the 

mind and heart of man. It is God’s book 
of cheer for the cheerless, of hope for the 
hopeless, of inspiration for pilgrims who 
seek the homeland of the soul. In these 
days many have come to fear for the fate 
of the Bible in the hands of scholars who 
are busy applying the test of the higher 
criticism to its sacred pages. But there is 
a “highest criticism” to which attention 
needs to be called. For the real test of the 
Bible is put to it not by scholastic criticism, 
but by the criticism of life. When a man 
beset by temptation searches the Scriptures 
to find some reason that will make it worth 
while to fight against evil; or when one 
whose sin has found him out seeks its way 
of mercy and forgiveness; or when a man 
whose eyes are dimmed with the tears of 
. recent sorrow turns its pages to find words 
of comfort in his affliction, that is the time 
to be afraid for the Bible. If it stands the 
test of life’s need it can be trusted to en- 
dure easily all other tests. And this high- 
est criticism of the Bible has produced a 
startling amount of evidence to prove the 
trustworthiness of: the Book. Such evi- 
dence, for instance, as is summed up in the 
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remark of Sir Walter Scott when he was 
dying. “Bring me the Book,” he said. 
“What book,” asked Lockhart. And Scott 
replied, “There is but one Book now. 
Bring me the Bible.” Questions of the 
date and authorship of the Scriptures 
have their place in the researches of 
learned men, exactly as the age and size 
and composition of the stars are matters 
for astronomical science. But the light of 
the stars guides the voyager to his desired 
haven, although he may be ignorant of the 
fact that recent scientists have declared 
that the nebular hypothesis must give place 
to the planetismal theory of creation. And 
there are things hid from the wise, as the 
world counts wisdom, which are revealed 
to simpler folk who have found the Bible 
to be a light to their path. Among these 
things the test of life stands preéminent. 
Next to that stands the test of time. 
Systems of thought, and orders of society 
have been succeeded by newer systems and 
better orders, but during all the centuries 
no message of the Bible has ever become 
obsolete, nor has any part of its revela- 
tion been inadequate. And this is true not 
because the poetry of the Bible is sublime 
and its songs deathless. It is true not be- 
cause its history is incomparable and its 
stories models of rhetorical simplicity. 
But it is true because the Bible enshrines 
in its matchless pages of brilliant literature 
and thrilling history and priceless poetry 
the story of God’s love for man as revealed 
in the life of Jesus Christ. 

Granted that man did not create himself, 
it is to be expected that his Creator would 
find a way to speak to souls He had made, 
souls with aspirations that in their flight 
outstrip the sweep of flying worlds, with 
thoughts that outstretch the farthest hori- 
zon that telescopes can reach. Granted 
that such a revelation is demanded, it is 
to be expected that it would come to all 
sorts of men—to physicians and fishermen 
and politicians and poets and statesmen and 
saints. Such a revelation is bound up be- 
tween the covers of the Bible. It chron- 
icles the expectancies and longings of the 
world, and displays Jesus as the answer to 
the world’s need. Because He lives in its 
pages the Bible not only survives the shock 
of hostile criticism, but it also fully meets 
the utmost and the age-long needs of life. 

To the Bible men will return, and why? 
Because they cannot do without it—Mat- 
thew Arnold. 

A noble book! All men’s book, the 
Bible. It is our first, oldest statement of 
the never ending problem—man’s destiny, 
and God’s ways with him here on the 
earth—Thomas Carlyle. 

If we abide by the principles taught in 
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the Bible, our country will go on prosper- 
ing and to prosper.—Daniel Webster. 

The whole hope of human progress is 
suspended on the ever growing influence 
of the Bible—William H. Seward. 

It is impossible to rightly govern the 
world without God and the Bible-—George 
Washington. 

In regard to the Great Book, I have only 
to say that it is the best gift God has given 
to man.—Abraham Lincoln, 

Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet 
anchor of your liberties! write its precepts 
in your hearts and practice them in your 
lives—Ulysses S. Grant. 


— 


A STEP ASIDE. 





iy was late afternoon on a sultry August 
day. Although the day was warm 
everywhere, my home appeared compara- 
tively comfortable after the stifling atmos- 
phere of the business section. With a sigh 
of satisfaction I dropped down on the 
shady porch, and was soon deep in con- 
versation with my next-door neighbor, a 
retired business man, whose wide knowl- 
edge of men and things makes him a de- 
lightful companion. 

In the midst of our talk his attention 
wandered. Following his gaze, I saw a 
feeble old man, slowly making his way 
along the hot glaring street. A shabby 
bag, hung from his shoulder, contained a 
little stock of shoe laces and collar buttons 
which he was offering from door to door. 
Now and then he made a small sale, but in 
most cases the door was shut in his face 
before he had a chance even to show his 
poor little wares. 

“Do you see that man?” said my neigh- 
bor. “Twenty-five years ago he was a 
clerk in the postoffice—a very competent 
one, too. The position he held was his as 
long as he wanted it, with a fair prospect 
of promotion. 

“One day a manufacturer sent a number 
of sample neckties as gifts to his cus- 
tomers. One of the envelopes fell apart as 
this man handled the mail, and after admir- 
ing the necktie it contained, he thrust the 
whole thing into his pocket. No doubt it 
appeared but a trifle to him; the owner was 
giving them away, anyhow, and the man 
to whom it was addressed would never miss 
it. It happened, though, that a fellow 
clerk witnessed the theft; he reported the 
matter to headquarters, an investigation 
followed, and the erring clerk was dis- 
missed, 

“From that time his life has been one 
long series of failures. At first he sought 
eagerly for work, but the circumstances of 
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his discharge being widely known, no one 
wanted to employ him. He was so broken 
down and discouraged by his repeated fail- 
ures that he lost his nerve, and when at 
last a kind-hearted man gave him a trial, 
he was unable to do the work required. I 
do not believe he ever committed a dis- 
honest act again, but he has gone steadily 
down the ladder till now he seems to have 
reached almost the lowest round.” 

As the old man drew nearer, my kind- 
hearted neighbor rose and dropped a coin 
in my hand. “Give him this,” he said. 
“T am going inside. I knew him in his 
days of prosperity, and I know he would 
not care to have me see him like this.” 

As the old peddler mounted the steps, I 
handed him the coin, which he received 
with an almost incredulous delight, as if he 
were unused to such acts of kindness. 
When he had passed on, my neighbor came 
out and resumed his easy chair. 

“Tt seems hard,” I said, “that a man’s 
life should be wrecked by a single act, but 
I suppose if he had possessed good prin- 
ciples, he could no more have been guilty 
of that petty thief than he could have com- 
mitted murder.” 

“ That’s it, exactly,” replied my neighbor. 
“He thought wrong before he did wrong. 
If I were lecturing to young men, I would 
take that poor, battered old wreck on the 
platform beside me, and say, as he stood 
by my side: ‘ Boys, this is the result of a 
single act of dishonesty. Your life is 
opening out before you: see to it that no 
act of yours ever makes it possible that it 
shall end like this!’”—Young People 
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T was a spring day—the close, lifeless 
I sort of a day that makes the shopper 
feel like a wilted dandelion, and sets city 
folks to longing for a gentle whiff of air 
from meadow and sea. 

All the morning the store had been 
crowded with customers, for it was one of 
the most popular stores on the avenue, and 
the fact that it was a “bargain day” had 
helped to swell the throng. The sales- 
women had their hands full, and by twelve 
o'clock some of them began to feel too 
jaded, in their own estimation, to be more 
than half civil to the equally jaded cus- 
tomers, 

“Pardon me,” said an elderly woman to 
a pert-looking girl, who was carrying on 
a giggling conversation with one of her 
companions, “ but can you tell me whether 
my change has come back?” 

She was plainly dressed, and it was 
easy to see that she was from the country, 
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but her face, as well as her manner of 
speech, showed that she was a gentlewo- 
man. The girl of whom she had asked the 
question simply stared at her, and went on 
talking with her friend. 

“She is not the one,” volunteered a wo- 
man, who stood on the other side of her, 
doing up a package. “She is Sixty-four. 
The saleslady that waited on you was 
Fifty-six, and she has gone to her lunch.” 

“ And must I wait till she comes back?” 
asked the customer in dismay. But the 
saleslady was giving her attention to some 
one else. 

“T will see to your change when it 
comes, madam,” said a gentle-voiced girl, 
who had overheard the question. And, 
pointing to an unoccupied seat at the end 
of the counter, she advised her to sit down. 

“It is tiresome standing so long,” she 
said, with a friendly sympathy. 

“Mercy, Forty-five! Anybody would 
think that countryfied-looking creature was 
the Queen o’ Sheba, the way you act to 
her,” jeered Sixty-four, in a stage whisper. 

“O, Forty-five would be that way to a 
street sweeper,” chimed in another. 

“Everyone to their liking,” said Sixty- 
four, with a shrug. “For my part, I don’t 

think it pays.” 

’ “She makes me think of my mother,” 
said Forty-five, gently. “ And, besides, she 
looks so tired.” 

“Guess we are tired, too, and nobody 
asks us to sit down,” complained Sixty- 
four. 

The elderly woman did not seem to be 
listening; she was evidently watching 
some one at the other end of the room, 
but she had sharp ears. 

“Sh-sh! Here comes the boss!” whis- 
pered Sixty-four. The next girl nudged 
her neighbor, and in an instant all the talk- 
ing and tittering came to an end. The 
“boss” was the manager of the depart- 
ment, and when he made his rounds, the 
most indifferent of the girls took good 
care to seem absorbed in business. 

Forty-five, who at the moment was 
hurrying to the other end of. the counter, 
did not see who was coming. 

“Here is your change, at last,” she said. 
“Tt is too bad that you had to wait so 
long.” 

“O, thank you, my dear,” said the old 
lady, in her kind, motherly voice. “I was 
only afraid of missing my train.” 

She had thrown off her wrap, and 
Forty-five stopped to help her put it on. 

“Why, Aunt Martha!” cried some one 
at her elbow. “ Well, well! this is a sur- 
prise!” And there was the “boss” stand- 
ing in front of the old lady with both of 
her hands in his. 
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Forty-five, who had just finished ad- 
justing the wrap, slipped quietly back to 
her place and resumed her work. 

“That girl, David, is a lady,” said 
“ Aunt Martha,” as she took her nephew’s 
arm. “I don’t know her name, but her 
number is ‘Forty-five.’ If all girls were 
equally courteous, they would prove their 
right to be called sales/adies.” 

“Forty-five; I must remember that,” 
said the “boss,” stopping to jot down the 
number. 

Forty-five was promoted the next day. 
Her courtesy, which had been born of no 
selfish motive, did not fail to receive re- 
ward and recognition. 


— 


HIGH SCHOOL MORALS. 


BY 0. T. CORSON. 





N a recent conversation with the editor 
of the Monthly, a resident of one’ of 
Ohio’s best cities expressed his hearty ap- 
proval of the establishment of a private 
academy for boys in that city. When asked 
what improvement such an academy would 
be upon the public high schools of his city, 
his reply was to the effect that the morals 
of the high schools were such as to make 
parents extremely anxious about the wel- 
fare of their children who attended them. 
As an instance of the sad condition of 
morals in those high schools, attention 
was called to the rumor of the social dis- 
grace which had come, the past year, to 
several girls in attendance. 

What truth, if any at all, there may be 
in this rumor, we are not prepared to state, 
but the conversation referred to suggests 
a few comments upon High School Morals. 
which seem to be called in question quite 
frequently in nearly all the towns and cities 
of this and other states, 

Even if the rumor should have some 
foundation. in fact, it is in place to inquire 
to what extent the high schools and their 
teachers are responsible for such a deplor- 
able state of affairs. It is hardly suppos- 
able that the downfall of the girls referred 
to is primarily due to the high school they 
attended. In all probability the real cause of 
their first steps on the way to disgrace is 
directly traceable to the lack of parental 
control in the home. Indifferent fathers 
probably gave no thought to their daugh- 
ters’ welfare, and possibly foolish mothers 
did what they could to hasten their prema- 
ture entrance into “ society,” with its silly 
practices, which led their daughters, in 
reality mere children, to keep late hours 
and doubtful company. Bishop Hughes, 
in his splendid volume on “ The Teaching 
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of Citizenship,” one of the adopted books 
of the O. T. R. C. for this year, which 
ought to be read by all teachers and pa- 
rents, forcefully says: 

“Still allowing all the imperfections of 
our public school system at this point 
(Moral Education), the persons who have 
been the beneficiaries of the system and 
have reached the standpoint of maturity, 
will testify that the influence of the meth- 
ods and instruction and the teacher in the 
days of youth all tended to make for man- 
hood. The demoralization, if it came at all, 
came after school hours and was not a 
direct product of the school itself.” 

The truth of these statements will ap- 
peal to the experience of an overwhelming 
majority of those who have gone through 
the public schools. They know that boys 
and girls do not go to the bad because of 
what they hear or see while attending 
these schools, and that to hold them respon- 
sible for the moral degeneracy that may 
exist in the life of the young, is unjust and 
unreasonable. 

It is probably true that our high schools 
are not without blame in indirectly en- 
couraging some of the practices which 
have grown up in recent years and which 
are of doubtful propriety. 

In the first place, there are entirely too 
many “social functions” for the good of 
the children who attend these schools. As 
a rule neither their physical, intellectual, 
nor moral welfare is benefited by them. 
Usually these “functions” are dances or 
card parties, and while the best of people 
hold different views as to the moral effect 
of such amusements, the great majority of 
thoughtful persons will agree that their 
unlimited and undirected indulgence on the 
part of high school boys and girls, is not 
without some danger to their moral wel- 
fare. When one hears a graduate of both 
high school and university seriously ask in 
what way a social evening can be passed 
unless in the dance or with cards, he is in- 
clined to wonder what sort of preparation 
for society and citizenship eight years of 
supposed privilege and opportunity in the 
so-called ‘higher educational institutions are 
giving to the young men and women who 
attend them. 

In the second place, too many high 
schools have permitted what is termed col- 
lege and university spirit to dominate their 
policy and take possession of the boys and 
girls. Unfortunately this “spirit” is 
usually neither intellectual nor moral, if we 
are to judge by its most common manifes- 
tations, The pipe, cigaret, and beer-mug 
are all prominent factors in its develop- 
Ment and its effect is most plainly seen in 
the drunkenness, gambling, and profanity 
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which accompany the football games and 
in some of the “initiations” which take 
place in unnameable resorts, with unmen- 
tionable ceremonies. 

In some instances, members of the fac- 
ulty encourage such immorality on the part 
of the students by themselves indulging in 
practices which are abhorrent to the moral 
sense of all good citizens, apparently feel- 
ing that such actions on their part furnish 
positive evidence of their superiority to 
ordinary people and their freedom from all 
restraints imposed by public sentiment. 

The worst feature of the terrible ar- 
raignment of some of the leading universi- 
ties of the country, recently published by 
R. T. Crane, is that his statements are, no 
doubt, substantially correct, and the most 
discouraging feature in connection with 
the disgraceful condition which is known 
to exist today in the large majority of simi- 
lar institutions, is that the authorities in 
charge of them seem to consider discipline 
a lost art and close their eyes and ears to 
the commonest violation of all law, both 
civil and moral. 

It will, therefore, be readily seen that the 
task which confronts the high schools of 
to-day, in their work of moral training, is 
an exceedingly difficult one, because of the 
lack of co-operation in many homes and 
because of the positive immorality which 
exists in many of the higher educational 
institutions to which the boys and girls of 
the high schools naturally look for ideals 
to be realized and examples to be followed. 

No great change for the better in the 
moral life of the young will be effected by 
sending them to private schools and acad- 
emies. As a rule the moral atmosphere of 
such schools is no better than that of the 
public high schools and in many instances 
it is far worse. In such schools, boys who 
lack the industry to keep up their work in 
the public schools or who refuse to submit 
to their discipline, frequently seek what 
they, and sometimes their parents, hope 
will be a relief from all restraint. 

Neither will the teaching of sex physiol- 
ogy and hygiene, so strongly advocated by 
some reformers, ever prove a cure-all for 
the moral ills which many believe to exist. 
To what extent such instruction may be 
given, with either physical or moral profit, 
it is not the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss. There is grave doubt, however, in 
the minds of many as to whether mere 
knowledge on this subject will do much to 
correct the evils which are supposed to be 
prevalent. It is unfortunately true that 
frequently those who know most about such 
subjects, live the worst lives. 

No school, public or private, can furnish 
the training in morals which only the home 
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can and should give. What is needed in 
the social life of our young people today 
more than anything else is a return to the 
oldtime home training which has always 
produced stalwart character. The so-called 
“liberal spirit,” so manifest in these mod- 
ern days, which laughs at the sacred cus- 
toms of the Christian home, pretends to see 
no harm in Sunday baseball and other too 
common desecrations of the Sabbath day, 
and says in effect that young people need 
no restraints of any kind in their social 
life, is the chief cause of much of the im- 
morality of the life of today. 

Colleges and universities also have a 
large share of responsibility for the low 
moral ideals which prevail in society and 
business. All honor to the men and women 
of character who serve on their faculties 
and who do all in their power to furnish 
high ideals of life and living to the students. 
Too much can not be said in their praise nor 
in praise of the young men and women who 
stand for the highest and best things all 
through their student life. The shame is 
that either professors or students of doubt- 
ful character and impure lives are per- 
mitted to remain in these institutions for a 
single day after the facts are known. 
Every high school in the land would feel 
the wholesome effect of the moral uplift 
which would result from a simple perform- 
ance of duty on the part of college and 
university authorities in ridding their insti- 
tutions of all immoral characters. 

If these statements sound “ puritanical ” 
and “narrow ”—common adjectives in use 
in these days to express contempt for the 
opinions and habits of those who believe in 
old-fashioned ideals of right and duty— 
the reply is that a renewal of the moral 
conceptions of the Puritans would be of 
great benefit to society and that all good, 
physical, mental or moral, is reached by 
narrow processes. 

In discussing the “Moral Atmosphere 
of State” in his “Teaching of Citizen- 
ship,” previously referred to in this article, 
Bishop Hughes says: 

“Tf legislation sometimes went to ex- 
tremes in incorporating individual views of 
morality, it is still true that the stern code 
of the colonists has wrought well in all its 
larger influences. For nearly three cen- 
turies it has worked out into forms of life. 
It has traveled westward. Some of the 
Central states have been molded by its 
power. If we were to take out of the Re- 
public all of the laws and progress trace- 
able to the influence of the Puritans and 
Pilgrims, we would leave some sad gaps 
and disastrous vacancies.” 

The Great Teacher, when on earth, an- 
nounced the principle which is eternally 


Bremen. 
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true in all development along right lines. 
in the following words: 

“Enter ye in at the straight gate; for 
wide is the gate, and broad is the way, 
that leadeth to destruction, and many there 
be which go in thereat; because straight is 
the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 
i” 

With proper discipline in the home and 
co-operation on the part of parents in sus- 
taining the discipline of the school, and’ 
with a much needed reform in many col- 
leges and universities in removing the in- 
excusable practices for which they are so 
justly censured, the high schools wil? 
gladly assume their share of the responsi- 
bility in providing the moral education 
which is so greatly needed at the present 
time—Ohio Educational Monthly. 





SOCIAL ETHICS IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY H. A, HOLLISTER. 


fae other day a representative of 2 

house which sells class pins, etc., to 
high school classes was telling how he man- 
aged to get business. His plan was. to see 
the committee, ask them to dinner at a ho- 
tel if possible, and after showing his goods, 
offer to furnish pins to the members of the 
committee free of cost if they would get 
him the business. 

When we consider the numerous other 
ways in which similar commercial prac- 
tices are brought into our high schools in 
connection with the various activities which 
now characterize these schools the conse- 
quence of such a training in graft become 
a matter for grave consideration. A little 
further inquiry among the high school 
principals developed the fact that such 
practices are common where not guarded 
against by school authorities. Surely it is 
time that our high school principals and 
teachers, cooperatively, should take steps 
to eliminate such an insinuating evil. 

One of the most discouraging features 
of the situation is to be found in the fact 
that most parents are apt to look with in- 
dulgence upon such matters, and even to 
think it quite a fine thing that a son or a 
daughter has thus been able to secure for 
nothing something for which members of 
the class pay a good price. Thus all the 
honor and distinction of being selected to 
perform a real social service are bartered 
for a little personal financial gain. And 
we wonder at the prevalence of graft! 

Never has there been a time when the 
necessity for keeping a constant guard 
upon the life of our schools was as impera- 
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tive as now. The broadening scope of hich 
school life activities, desirable and neces- 
sary as these are, brings with it inevitably, 
through a broader contact with affairs, the 
possibility of the encroachment of all social 
ills. Yet how are we to keep pure the 
stream if the fountains of it are corrupted? 
Where can we better impress lessons of 
social integrity and purity than upon the 
lives of our youth as they are just begin- 
ning to enter into life about them? 

Another case of like import was ex- 
pressed thus by a high school principal: 
“T was returning,” he said, “ with my foot- 
ball team from a neighboring town where 
we had been having a game. On the same 
train was the team of a neighboring high 
school which had also been out for a Sat- 
urday’s game. The coach of the neigh- 
boring team and I were talking over the 
events of the day. ‘How I envy you,’ he 
said, ‘on account of the cleanness of your 
team. They are all happy and sober; my 
team are all drunk!’” 

“What a comment on high school ath- 
letics,” you say. But the fact is that these 
boys learned to drink before they became 
football players. More than this, in many 
cases boys are induced to give up drinking 
and other bad habits for the sake of being 
on the team. Here again is cause for 


serious thought and for prompt and well 


considered action. Evidently the success- 
ful treatment of such evils must call for 
cooperation of the parents, the public at 
large and the school authorities —School 
and Home Education. 


OUTDOOR GAMES AND AIMS. 





BY SADIE A, FRANK, 


Psycuotocy tells us that it is through 
play and during the play period that the 
animal organism comes into its heritage. 
The play period of a kitten differs in length 
from the play period of the calf, while the 
human organism, the baby, having to 
inherit the greatest number of instincts and 
habits has in proportion the longest play 
period. The child, and very frequently it 
is the country child, is sometimes cheated 
out of his rightful possession, a play-time. 
Frequently no neighbor children of his own 
age live near the country child. Frequently 
the parents believe it is all tomfoolery, any- 
how. They did without play, and they see 
no necessity for their child to so waste its 
time. 

The teacher will find that games develop 
self-control. If a child doesn’t like the way 
things are done, he must get out of the 
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game or be quiet. After the teacher’s 
leadership has trained them, she will find 
them forming games without her. This 
fosters self-government. On the recess 
yard, grouping of children will be broken 
up, and large rings formed. In my own 
work I have found it dangerous to permit 
girls to talk secrets in the recess yard. 
Several such conversations, overheard or 
reported, induced me to offer games as 
a substitute. 

What games do we play? I let the chil- 
dren suggest the games they knew. I 
taught them some outside games suggested 
by Marie Hofer, and made up some to suit 
conditions. To-day, after a year and a half 
I find our daily games are those they them- 
selves suggested. These are the games 
that have been handed down from genera- 
tions. You have played them. Some of 
the children knew them. 

1. Race.—Let pupils form a straight line. 
Have a goal in sight. At the word, “ Run,” 
they start. Let them form a new line at 
goal and race back to the starting line. 
This will develop leg, arm and chest 
muscles. Deep breathing is enforced. 
Circulation is quickened, so this is essen- 
tially a cold weather game. 

2. Cat and Rat.—Children form a circle 
with clasped hands. Two children are 
selected to be cat and rat. Of course the 
cat tries to catch the rat, running in and 
out of circle, whilst the children in the 
circle help the rat escape and hinder the 
cat. This develops agility and quick judg- 
ment. 

3. Drop the Handkerchief—Children 
form a circle without clasping hands. One 
child runs round the circle, dropping the 
handkerchief behind a playmate. The play- 
mate tries to catch the one who dropped it. 
If he succeeds, the first child goes in the 
center of the circle, “the soup.” No child 
is permitted to tell who has the handker- 
chief nor to run through the circle. The 
penalty is “the soup.” Here he stays till 
the handkerchief is thrown behind him. 
The game is interesting to children and 
cultivates alertness. 

4. London Bridge is Falling Down— 
Two leaders form a bridge by raising arms. 
and clasping hands. These leaders choose 
objects, as watch or clock. The rest of the 
children in a line march through and under 
the bridge, the leaders singing: 

London Bridge is falling down, falling down, 
falling down. 

London Bridge is falling down, early in the 
morning. 

Here’s the prisoner we have caught. 

Leaders drop their arms and the child 
who is caught is taken where the others 
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can’t hear and is asked whether he had 
rather have a watch or a clock. He stands 
behind the one he selects. Then the same 
is repeated until each leader has a number 
of players behind him. All pull from the 
waist, and the side that breaks first, loses. 

5. The Farmer in the Dell—Children 
form circle with clasped hands. The 
farmer is in the center. Children go round 
singing: 
The farmer in the dell, 
The farmer in the dell. 
Heigho! La cherie Ann, the farmer in the dell. 
The farmer takes a wife, 

(One from the circle is selected.) 

The farmer takes a wife. 
=" La cherie Ann, the farmer takes a 

wife. 
The wife takes a child, 

(Another is selected from the circle.) 
The wife takes a child. 
Heigho! La cherie Ann, the wife takes a child. 
Similarly: The child takes a nurse, 
And then: The nurse takes a dog, 
Then: The dog stands alone. 
(All the others leave the center and 
join the circle.) 

The dog stands alone, 
Heigho! La cherie Ann, the dog stands alone. 
The dog goes bow-wow, 
The dog goes bow-wow. 


At the words bow-wow children close in 
on the dog and yell. Teacher must caution 
dog to stop his ears well. Otherwise his 
hearing might be injured—Progressive 
Teacher. 


SOME THINGS ADVISABLE AND 
NOT ADVISABLE. 





“TF THERE is to be any virtue or any 
praise, think on these things.” It is 
advisable 

1. To get a good start every day,—a 
cheerful, inspiring start. 

2. To make the school attractive, but at 
the same time effective, fulfilling its. pur- 
poses. 

3. To give a little touch of tasteful 
decoration to the schoolroom here and 
there; to have floor and desks kept as free 
from stain and litter as possible to inspect 
the desks occasionally, inside and out; to 
examine the books of pupils once in a 
while; to esteem it a requisite that the 
blackboard be kept clean and free from 
marks not properly belonging thereon, and 
that all work placed there either by teacher 
or pupils should be done so that it will 
teach neatness and order. 

4. To have regularly some general exer- 
cise intended to inform or to stimulate 
observation, thought, or the right action of 
the will. 
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5. To be deferential to pupils, but not too 
familiar with them; to accord them privi- 
leges and liberty, but to stand firm against 
license and everything that interferes with 
the rights and interests of the school. 

6. To put a premium upon many little 
things that it is well for pupils to do by 
approving here and there when some one 
is found doing any of them. 

7. To change method, or work, or posi- 
tion of class, or all, when attention has well 
nigh lapsed. 

8. To have the regulations of the school, 
the bearing, the influence, and the methods 
of the teacher lead the pupils to govern 
themselves as far as practicable. 

9. To use quiet and pleasant, but firm 
tones, having vitality in them; to speak 
distinctly, but never loudly. 

10. To be explicit in giving directions; 
to see that they are carried out, and to have 
pupils learn that it is their duty to hear the 
first time. 

11. To have fully considered every com- 
mand before it is given. 

12. To avoid speaking or acting hastily 
or under excitement. Nothing can be lost 
by waiting, in such a case, for a cooler 
moment, and waiting may save both embar- 
rassment and heartache for several people. 

13. To manage with steadiness and con- 
sistency, without arbitrariness or exaction. 

14. To seek the co-operation of parents, 
and in trying cases to confer personally 
with the parents. 

15. To notify parents of a pupil’s defi- 
ciency and its cause when necessary; and 
to do so in a considerate and polite way. 

16. To regard parents as in sympathy 
with all reasonable and just measures em- 
ployed in the interests of the child. 

17. To look carefully after all those con- 
ditions that are likely to affect the health 
of pupils. 

IT IS NOT ADVISABLE 


1. To speak ill of one’s co-workers or 
their work. It is a good rule to name the 
good or be silent. Every breath of unkind- 
ness from us is perhaps a greater blight 
subjectively than objectively, to ourselves 
rather than to the other party. 

2. To talk to other teachers of criticisms 
or comments made privately about your 
work. 

3. To communicate to others who have 
no right to know, especially to pupils, what 
may have passed between you and a parent. 
Regard all such things as sacred. An un- 
reasonable demand or an unjust criticism 
does not sanction any breach of courtesy, 
or any sacrifice of dignity. The best way 
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to maintain dignity is not to stoop, except 
in courtesy or in acknowledgment. 

4. To write to a parent in a matter re- 
quiring delicacy of treatment, when it is 
easy to be misapprehended. In most cases 
of an unpleasant nature, a written com- 
munication is quite likely to be misinter- 
preted. 

5. To write anything but a courteous 
communication under any circumstances. 

6. To assign too much work, or to fail 
to give a clear introduction to new work. 

7. To require very much home work, 
especially below the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

8. To be over strict about granting per- 
mission to leave the room, or to impose 
penalties for leaving except for abuse of 
the privilege. 

g. To use detention after school as a 
punishment to such extent that it is a 
common practice. It is an indication of an 
efficient teacher and a popular school where 
it is the exception that pupils are detained 
as a punishment. 

10. To indulge in sarcasm. The sarcastic 
teacher is likely to be cordially hated. 
The teacher who is hated is never influen- 
tial in the things of most worth. 


IT IS ALSO ADVISABLE TO TEST ONE’S SELF 
OCCASIONALLY, SOMEWHAT AS FOLLOWS: 


1. Are all the pupils attending properly 
to the work that ought to be done? If not, 
why not? The vigilant and effective 
teacher asks (not consciously perhaps), 
such questions many times a day as a reci- 
tation is about to begin, and frequently 
during its course. 

2. Do I indulge much in needless repeti- 
tion, either in questioning, in assigning 
work, or making statements? 

3. Do I ask frequently enough what one 
thing shall I accomplish in this lesson? In 
this day’s work? 

4. If my work fails to satisfy me in any 
particular, what part of the failure may I 
attribute to lack of careful preparation for 
the daily exercises? 

5. Do I depend too much upon the text- 
book ? 

6. Do I assist pupils in the right way ? 

7. Do I take enough pains to satisfy my- 
self that pupils apprehend? 

8. Is my teaching manner interesting and 
"ela Is it instinct with fervor and 

ife? 

9. Am I thorough or desultory in 
method ? ’ 

10. Are my pupils really increasing in 
power as well as in knowledge? 

11. Are pupils learning to be more polite 
and deferential in my school? 





12. Are they learning from me and from 
my dealings with them that it is the part of 
wisdom to graciously make the best o 
things? ‘ 

13. Am I learning that persuasion is 
more influential as well as sweeter than 
command? 

14. DoTI speak too low? Too loud? 

15. Is there sufficient decision in my 
suasion; and vigor enough in my kindness 
to make it respected and authoritative? I 
must not forget to have it so. 

16. Do I scold? (A scolding teacher is 
esteemed by her pupils much as a teacher 
regards a complaining child. Scolding to 
be effectual must be occasional, like a 
thunder storm, not like, “the continual 
dropping of a rainy day.” The reflex influ- 
ence of scolding, of fault finding, and flaw 
picking is a blight upon the disposition. )}— 
N. W. Journal of Education. 
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COMMON SENSE AND PRIMARY WORK. 
ie was the morning after the first-grade 

meeting. The three primary teachers 
seated on the comfortable couch in the 
principal’s office, were busily comparing 
notes, that is, two of them, for the third, a 
sweet-faced young girl was unusually 
silent. The principal, who had been listen- 
ing to the reports with a great deal of in- 
terest, finally noticed that her most thought- 
ful teacher was saying nothing at all, so 
she said rather playfully, “ Miss Douglass, 
wake up and tell us what wonders you saw. 
What did you think of it all?” 

Miss Douglass turned her earnest eyes 
upon her questioner and said frankly, “To 
be absolutely honest with you, I am so 
stupefied by yesterday’s revelations that I 
can hardly say anything.” 

“So we have observed,” said Miss Burns 
in an audible aside, as she smiled at the 
young girl whose face so clearly betrayed 
the puzzled state of her mind. “But you 
have finally found your tongue, so go on.” 

“Well, in the first place, I don’t under- 
stand how a room full of first grade chil- 
dren could, every one of them, be trained 
to sit perfectly straight and still for thirty- 
five minutes without so much as looking 
around them. The attention was wonder- 
ful, yes, perfect. Perhaps that is the rea- 
son the results were so marvellous. With 
such intense concentration of mind, one 
could accomplish anything and, dear me, 
what things they had accomplished! Those 
children said all of the key-signatures 
from cards that the teacher held up before 
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them and they said them without a mo- 
ment of hesitation and with no waiting for 
anyone. There seemed to be no weak or 
slow pupils in that room and that, in itself, 
is very strange, for I have never had a 
room full of children given into my care, 
who were all capable. There have always 
been from three to a half dozen little peo- 
ple who were not up to the average and 
needed help. The next thing this remark- 
able class did was to sing through the en- 
tire chart, as well as a set of twelve hard 
exercises on the front blackboard, without 
a blunder. I ascribed their success to the 
fact that the recitation was concert work, 
but my opinion was shattered the very next 
minute, for the teacher produced a set of 
much more difficult exercises, written on 
long pieces of cardboard and passed these 
to her scholars. Now, this is the wonder 
of wonders. Those little people stood up, 
one after another, and sang those difficult 
exercises (in almost all of the keys too) 
and each child gave his work correctly. It 
was absolutely uncanny, it was so perfect. 
I would not be afraid to wager my whole 
next month’s salary that our third grade 
could not perform that feat, and just think 
of the first grade being able to do it!” 
“Miss Douglass is expressing the state 
of her mind without any exaggeration,” 
laughed Miss Burns. “She looked just 


what she is describing. You should have . 


seen her, Miss Mason! Her eyes were as 
big and round as saucers.” 

The first speaker went on, growing 
more and more earnest as she proceeded. 
“TI feel this morning as if I had been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
I have never been able to get such results 
yet, and still, I know that I am not a care- 
less or easy-going person, for my con- 
science tells me that I have worked as long 
and hard as I know how. It must be in the 
knowing how, the skill, that I am lacking” 
—just here she broke off with her big gray 
eyes filling with tears. 

The principal suddenly sat up very 
straight and took a hand in the discussion. 
“Now, girls,” she said energetically, “it is 
time for me to make a decision in this case, 
so listen to the official dictum, for I have 
taught twenty years and I know a few 
things from experience. Miss Douglass, 
where is your common sense? You might 
as well go to a circus and come home weep- 
ing over the fact that you cannot equal the 
trapeze performers. Of course our third 
grade could not do such work. We are not 
working to achieve any kind of extreme 
mental gymnastics. Indeed, our first grade 
could never approach such a stage of acute 
over-drill in any branch. I could not sleep 
nights if they did.” Here she stopped to 
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get her breath and happening to notice the 
stupefied countenances of her hearers, she 
hastened on to say, “ Don’t be frightened, 
I do act rather fierce, but this kind of thing 
always makes me very indignant. It’s 
nothing new. It’s a thing that we shall find 
among us as long as we have schools and 
teachers, for it is the besetting weakness 
of a large class of pedagogues to push 
progress in some one or two branches of 
the course and so excite attention to their 
work, It’s really another phase of the old 
game of showing off.” 

“Now, Miss Douglass, you say you 
never have discovered an entire group of 
children who were all uniformly bright and 
could be brought to the stage of perfection 
that you witnessed yesterday. I have 
taught many more years than you have 
and I am obliged, by the facts, to confirm 
your statements. Children are children the 
world over, and those that you and I teach 
are just like all of the others—not exclud- 
ing those you saw perform yesterday after- 
noon. You say that you couldn’t get such 
results. Of course, you could not and I 
will tell you why. It is because you, and 
almost all of my other teachers, are good, 
sensible, intelligent teachers who do 
rounded and consistent work in all of the 
b:anches. You all know that, if you give 
each branch of your work its proper time 
limit, you can just comfortably finish the 
assigned allotment, without any room for 
trimmings. There is just so much time 
each day, just so many days in a week and 
just so many weeks in a school year. 
Every study merits its own particular 
place and you all realize that you ‘ cannot 
eat your cake and have it too.’ If a 
teacher does third-grade music work in a 
first-grade room you may be sure that some- 
thing else is bound to lose place. Either 
some other part of the work will suffer or 
she will utilize the recreation time or the 
recesses of the little folks. Something ex- 
tra always enters in to produce such re- 
markable effects, for there are no present- 
day school-room miracles. Everything can 
be explained, especially everything that 
happens in the line of work with which we 
are most familiar.” 

“As to the value of such work, let us 
make a little investigation, here and now. 
Remember that I am not saying positively 
that none of you could show me third-grade 
work in first grade if you were willing to 
pay the price, or, rather have your children 
pay it. Indeed, I have a suspicion that 
even our first primary teacher could do 
likewise and really teach her children the 
Chinese language if she happened to be it- 
terested enough in that particular branch 
of knowledge to make it seem worth while. 
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Would it be worth while? Why force 
children to go beyond their capacity in one 
branch and cause their little wits to flower 
out like hothouse vegetables? If things 
are allowed to take their natural course, 
these same children will reach third-grade 
work in due time. Anyhow, they will be 
disbanded, as a room, in just five weeks and 
then, what will be the result? Next year 
they will be just ordinary children again, 
probably a little weaker in some respects 
and no more wonderful than the little folks 
in second-grade who have grown normally. 
Why not give each child a sensible founda- 
tion of work well done and first principles 
well mastered? We don’t want our chil- 
dren to develop one leg abnormally and ne- 
glect the other one. You know yourselves 
that you would resist such a course of 
training with all the strength that you had. 
Then why do such a thing in regard to the 
mind, which must develop in the same way 
that we develop our physical selves? Cheer 
up, Miss Douglass, we don’t want any 
prodigies in this building. I take off my 
hat to the thorough, conscientious teacher, 
with a fund of good common sense and the 
insight that recognizes the value of a grad- 
ual and normal development. There’s a 
knock. Go off and think it over,” and she 
smiled a greeting as the teachers hurried 
off to their respective rooms.—Primary 
Education. 


—— 


A HAMPTON GIRL’S STORY. 





HEN after six years of service I tore 
myself away from my work to come 
to Hampton I had given up my academic 
classes and was teaching cooking. With 
what I had learned here in the summer 
school and from a priva‘e teacher in 
Northfield, Mass., as well as by my own 
hard study, I was doing fairly well, but 
I was still deficient, the work yet crude, 
and I wanted to become better fitted to do 
more for the girls who came to us, that 
when they returned to their homes they 
might introduce cooking and sewing in 
their schools and thus raise the standard 
of our public schools in Florida. 

Nearly two years have passed and I am 
now looking forward to the time when I 
shall again say farewell to Hampton. But 
this time I willingly go, because I have 
much to take back. When I came here I 
didn’t have a garment I had made, now I 
have several; I can sew fairly well. I go 
with eyes that'can the better see the dust, 
with hands that can cane a chair, and the 
desire to do good and help others has be- 
come stronger. : 

Above all, I know my Bible better, I 





know how to study it. I know what our 
Father meant when he said, “ Thy kingdom 
come.” Hampton has done much for me. 

Just where I am going to work I do not 
know. Since I came here I have wanted to 
go to Africa with my classmate. Then I 
think of Florida my own state. I can only 
hope for eyes to see where I am most 
needed.—Henrietta G. Gantz, in Southern 
Workman. 


_— 


THE OLD HYMNS. 





s HE proposal to eliminate “ From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains” from the list 
of hymns to appear in a new missionary 
hymnal has aroused both clergymen and 
laymen to whom the old hymns represent 
a wealth of tender sentiment and associa- 
tion, which means to them a great deal 
more than considerations of rhetoric, met- 
rical structure or musical science. The 
objection appears to have been made that 
Bishop Heber’s famous missionary hymn 
“apostrophizes mountains and winds and 
rivers ”—but so does “ America,” with its 
frank reference to rocks and rills and 
templed hills. If those who object to the 
hymn on the ground that it “emphasizes 
natural rather than revealed religion” are 
unable to look through nature up to na- 
ture’s God, to be consistent they .should 
deprecate the inclusion in their manual of 
worship of Addison’s magnificent hymn, 
“The Spacious Firmament on High.” 

The inspirational value of a hymn is to 
be judged in large measure by its popular 
reception. The good that it has done to 
thousands to sing it is the true test, and 
not the academic decision of a committee 
or a council of editors. A hymn like “ The 
Morning Light is Breaking,” is nothing 
much as literature, it makes no pretensions 
to being a great poem, but it is a great 
hymn because it has lent wings to the 
heavy-laden souls of humankind in every 
lana. A hymn like “ Throw Out the Life- 
line” may provoke the polite ridicule of a 
professor of belles-lettres, but roared out 
lustily in a sailors’ mission or on shipboard 
it has had its own unmeasured influence for 
good. The Salvation Army uses many a 
crude and homely ballad, but the simple 
sincerity of the performance by the street 
choir redeems the banal character of the 
song, “Where is My Wandering Boy 
To-night ?”—it is easy enough to poke fun 
at such hatchet-made verses, but they have 
reclaimed more wanderers and prodigals 
than have been recaptured by highly paid 
warblers and cathedral organs. 
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’ An old hymn is an old, familiar friend, 
and it recalls the past as no power on earth 
can do. The multitude do not much care 
what the critics think of “ Abide With Me,” 
or “Sun of My Soul,” or “Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing,” or “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” or “ All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name.” These hymns may or may not be 
weighed in the delicate balances of pur- 
ists and precisians, and be found wanting. 
They have long ago been taken to the 
heart of the people, and that is all that is 
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necessary. If the publishers of hymn books 
do not care to print them, that is the pub- 
lishers’ concern; they will be handed down 
by oral tradition, as in the days when 
books were painfully hand-written and too 
rare and too dear for the poorer folk to 
buy. The mistake of judgment will be not 
that of the people who obstinately continue 
to love the good old hymns, but that of the 
critics who think that whatsoever things 
are newfangled are the things the people 
ought to be trained to like. 





_— 
—— 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
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N.C. SCHAEFFER. - J. P. McCASKEY, 
‘THE Department of Public Instruction 

has announced the appointment of two 
additional high school Inspectors. The honor 
fell to Supt. Thos. S. March, of Greens- 
burg, and Prof. W. M. Dennison, of Troy, 
Bradford County, Pa. The former is a 
graduate of Lafayette College where his 
father was one of the most distinguished 
and beloved of all its professors. The lat- 
ter is a native of Susquehanna county and 
a graduate of Colgate University. 





WE shall be glad to have from the Secre- 
tary of each school board, as soon as the 
board is reorganized in December under 
the new school code, the names of the offi- 
cers and other members. The copy of 
The Journal to the Secretary will be con- 
tinued on the order of the Department of 
Public Instruction, and we should have his 
name promptly. The Board can subscribe 
for the remaining members as heretofore. 
As there will be but four members in most 
Boards, in addition to the Secretary, the 
Board will order The Journal for $6.00 
instead of $7.00, the present rate. 


THE programme of the Philadelphia 
meeting of the State Educational Associa- 
tion in convenient form has been sent to 
Superintendents within the past few days. 
It gives the programmes of the various de- 
partments, including those recently organ- 
ized under the new constitution, namely, 
the College and Normal School, Graded 
Schools, and Ungraded Schools, and will 
be given in full in our next issue. 


THERE has been some discussion as to 
the security of the permanent fund of the 





National Education Association. The 
following, dated Chicago, October 13, 1911, 
and signed by J. M. Greenwood, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, and J. Stanley 
Brown, a member of said Board of the 
N. E. A., affords satisfactory evidence in 
the premises: 

“To the Educators of the United States: 
Pursuant to agreement, the undersigned 
met in Chicago October 13th at 10:00 a. m. 
and proceeded at once to the First Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago, without previous 
notice to the bank officials, for the purpose 
of examining the securities of the National 
Education Association. 

“Upon our arrival and identification, the 
bank officials produced the strong box ‘ No. 
388’ in which only the securities of the 
National Education Association are kept. 
In the presence of the bank official, the 
strong box ‘ No. 388’ was opened by him, 
and the securities were counted and checked 
by us one by one. We found that these 
securities tallied exactly with the printed 
report of the Board of Trustees for the 
year beginning July 1st, 1910, and ending 
June 30th, 1911. j 

“We are authorized from this examina- 
tion to state that all the securities amount- 
ing to $180,000, are intact, and that no one 
has a key to the box containing the secuti- 
ties except the custodian.” 


Mr. W. L. Roun, of Sussex, New Jersey, 
says, “The School Journal is a valuable 
help, cannot get along without it.” We are 
glad to know it. 


THE teachers’ annual institute of Cuya- 
hoga county, Ohio, held recently at Cleve- 
land, used 450 copies of No. 1 of the “ Flag 
of the Free” song collections. They used 
the same number last year. There has beet 
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steady demand for these books. We have 
just had from press a new edition of 
twenty-five thousand. Song books like 
these are never thrown away, but are worn 
out by use. Nothing of its kind wears so 
long and so well as a good song book. 


TuE Morning News twits the girls of New 
Mexico—of course there are none such in 
Pennsylvania—in this good-natured fashion: 
One scarcely knows what to make of the 
girls attending the high school in Roswell, 
New Mexico. They appear to have ac- 
quired an absurdly mistaken notion con- 
cerning one of the most important objects 
of feminine education. These young 
women boldly assert that cooking is vulgar, 
that baking is drudgery, and that dish- 
washing is positively degrading. They have 
therefore, asked to be excused from taking 
the course in domestic training, their con- 
tention being that it is “not conducive to 
higher mentality.” The girls of Roswell 
are to be pitied rather than scolded. They 
have yet to learn, perhaps through harsh 
experience, that in a hustling young state 
like New Mexico the girl who can bake 
good bread, or make a palatable soup, 
stands a far better chance of advancing to 
the head of a household of her own than 
one whose accomplishments “consist of a 
fair knowledge of Latin and an acquain- 
tance with Ouida’s novels. The Roswell 
girls ask exemption from the ¢ourse in 
cooking and baking on the ground that 
they are not required to perform such 
menial tasks at home. But isn’t that the 
best reason why they should have to learn 
them in school. 


THE Bureau of Compulsory Education is 
taking especially active steps this fall in 
Philadelphia for the enforcement of the 


compulsory school attendance laws. The 
act prescribes that every child between 8 
and 16 years shall attend school, but that 
those between 14 and 16 may be excused 
from school providing they can read and 
write and have regular employment. The 
attendance. officers have been instructed to 
report every violation of the law, and as a 
result scores of children have been found 
out of school and reported. In every 
instance a warning has been sent to the 
parents, and in most cases the children have 
been put back in school. In several in- 
stances, however, the parents have been 
defiant or careless and the cases have been 
brought before a magistrate. Five cases 
were brought by the bureau before Magis- 
trate Boyle last week, and in each case a 
fine was imposed and the cost charged, 





then the pupil sent to school. The work of 
the bureau in thus dealing strictly with the | 
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attendance provisions has been favorably 
commented upon in‘educational circles, and 
a continuation of it will, it is said, do much 
to prevent street loafing of boys and 
diminish the amount of juvenile delinquency 
in the city. 


Mr. W. M. Hays, of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., writes Dr. 
Edwin E. Sparks, President of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, as follows: 

“T am constantly getting requests to 
recommend teachers of agriculture in con- 
solidated and village rural schools. Some 
of these requests have become insistent be- 
cause of the approach of the new school 
year. If you can give me the names of 
graduates of your or other institutions who 
are qualified to take up this work, will you 
kindly let me know at your earliest con- 
venience? 

“Tt is estimated that the consolidated 
rural schools in the United States have in- 
creased from one thousand three years ago 
to two thousand at the present time. Be- 
sides, there is the constant demand for 
teachers of agriculture in city high schools 
and other secondary schools. If the prepa- 
ration of teachers under the fund provided 
by the Nelson Amendment should result 
in a surplus in your state, they will have 
no difficulty in finding profitable employ- 
ment outside the state. The salaries 
offered range from $1,000 to $1,500 per 
year for beginners. This demand shows 
that what would now most encourage the 
rapid organization of the needed thirty or 
forty thousand consolidated rural schools 
is to supply teachers of agriculture and 
home economics especially prepared to con- 
duct the work of these schools.” 

President Sparks says in a letter to the 
Journal: “ Enclosed is a call for help which 
should interest teachers in Pennsylvania. 
Few of the graduates of the four years’ 
course in Agriculture in this college be- 
come teachers, and the one-year ‘ Teach- 
ers’ Course’ offered by the school is not 
largely patronized as yet. The summer 
session offers almost the only opportunity 
for training in this practical subject. Last 
summer twenty-three teachers took one of 
the courses offered in Agriculture. I hope 
the number will be doubled next year.” 


Dr. CHartes W. Ettot, president emeri- 
tus of Harvard, believes that no matter 
how much and how long a man studies, 
there is always something to learn. He is 
going to make a tour of the world, starting 
from New York on November 7 for Cher- 
bourg, France. He will arrive home next 
July. Talking of his trip, he said: “I am 
making this trip for the purpose of study. 
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I do not intend to do any literary work 
while on my journey, and for this reason I 
have declined to write for numerous maga- 
zines and newspapers who wished articles 
written from abroad. I want every moment 
for my studies. I cannot tell what the 
nature of these studies will be, as I have 
never had a chance to see the people of the 
Far East.” It is stated that the doctor 
refused an offer of $1 a word from a well- 
known magazine to write letters from 
Hong Kong, Ceylon, Tibet and other places 
that he will visit. At a recent Harvard 
alumni dinner he said, “I cannot acknowl- 
edge that I am growing old. I have evi- 
dence to the contrary. When I was proctor 
at Cambridge, a few years after my gradua- 
tion, I learned that the students spoke of 
me habitually as ‘Old Eliot.’ A few nights 
ago, on the the other hand, I met a group 
of students in the street, and when I had 
passed them I heard one say to the others, 
‘I wonder where Charley has been so 
late.’” 


In an article on “ World’s Work,” Booker 
T. Washington says: “One of our students 
in his commencement oration last May gave 
a description of how he planted and raised 
an acre of cabbages. Piled high upon the 
platform by his side were some of the 
largest and finest cabbages that I have ever 
seen. He told how and where he had ob- 
tained the seed; he described his method of 
preparing and enriching the soil, of work- 
ing the land and harvesting the crop; and 
he summed up by giving the cost of the 

‘ whole operation. In the course of his ac- 
count of this comparatively simple opera- 
tion, this student had made use of much 
that he had learned in composition, gram- 
mar, mathematics, chemistry, and agricul- 
ture.” 


A publication of interest to educators 
and manufacturers has just been issued by 
the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education as Bulletin No. 14, 
entitled “The Trade Continuation Schools 


of Munich.” This book shows the atten- 
tion paid at present to the system of In- 
dustrial Education of the Bavarian capital, 
where boys are compelled to attend trade 
continuation schools during their entire 
apprenticeship or until their eighteenth 
year. For this purpose, employers must 
release their apprentices for the required 
number of hours per week for day-time at- 
tendance. The advance sheets of the Re- 
port of the Wisconsin Commission upon 
the Plans for the Extension of Industrial 
and Agricultural Education, which were 
submitted to the Governor of that state on 
January 10, 1911, laid much stress on the 
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possibility and desirability of a modifica- 
tion of the Munich plan to meet conditions 
obtaining in Wisconsin. The Bulletin of 
the National Society contains an introduc- 
tion in which the economic, social and 
educational principles of the system are set 
forth. This is followed by the courses of 
study of five of these schools that are of 
greatest interest to American students of 
the industrial education problem. Not the 
least interesting feature of the curricula 
is the amount of attention that is given to 
education for citizenship, with an aim of 
inculcating an appreciation of civic rights 
and duties and an understanding of the 
problems of social and industrial organiza- 
tion. The publication may be secured from 
the Secretary of the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education, 20 
West 44th Street, New York City. 


GO TO PHILADELPHIA. 





6 ee city of Philadelphia is an ideal 

place for a winter session of the 
State Educational Association. It attracts 
everybody. Those who desire to attend all 
of its sessions can do so with comfort and 
satisfaction; and those who wish to spend 
a part or much of the time of their stay in 
visiting places of special interest for pleas- 
ure or profit can do so. To many teachers 
a visit to Philadelphia must be an event of 
importance in their lives, and if they can 
so arrange as to spend four or five days or 
the entire week here, the trip will be all the 
more profitable. They will always congra- 
tulate themselves upon having for awhile 
been in the life and stir of one of the really 
great cities of the world. 

Of all the cities of the United States, 
Philadelphia is richest in historical mem- 
ories. Independence Hall is here. The 
Academy of Fine Arts, the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, the Archzological Mu- 
seum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Memorial Hall in Fairmount Park, Girard 
College, the United States Mint, the Navy 
Yard, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
the Zoological Garden, the great public 
building at Broad and Market streets, the 
department and other stores, theatres, 
office buildings, railway depots, newspapers, 
banks, markets, trolley lines, street lighting 
and other things of special interest to the 
outsider claim attention and make the visit, 
especially during the Christmas holidays, 
one long to be remembered. The city 1 
never so attractive as in its holiday dress at 
Christmas time. For forty years and more 
we have tried to be there each year, at least 
for a day, during this festal season. 
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Philadelphia is famous for its schools of 
all kinds from the Kindergarten to the 
University, schools of medicine, of law, of 
art, of science, of mechanics. But these 
wili not be open during holiday week, nor 
would many out-of-town teachers see them 
if they were. The hotels and boarding 
houses are numerous, and visitors should 
be at no loss for accommodations at such 
rates as they may desire. 

This will be the fourth meeting of the 
State Association held in Philadelphia. 
The first was in December, 1855. It was 
held in the Philadelphia City Institute, a 
three days’ session, closing with a banquet, 
at which President Allen of Girard College 
presided, which was attended by 700 or 
800 people and at which addresses were 
made by Andrew G. Curtin, Henry C. 
Hickok, Thomas H. Burrowes, and other 
men who gave direction and energy to the 
work of that early day. We recall this 
meeting as distinctly as those of 1872 and 
1901, though it was fifty-six years ago. 
Then for the first time we saw Edwin 
Forrest as “ Macbeth” at the old Walnut 
Street Theatre. It was a memorable night. 
The proceedings of the meeting are found 
in Volume 4, pp. 195-224, of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. 

The second Philadelphia meeting was 
held in the Academy of Music in 1872, and 
the third in the Girls’ High School in 1901, 
both during the summer vacation. The 
fourth will be held in 1911, in the William 
Penn High School, and again in mid- 
winter. The presiding officers at these four 
meetings are all from Lancaster and Leb- 
anon. Prof. Wm. Van Lear Davis, prin- 
cipal of the Lancaster Boys’ High School, 
in 1855 and Dr. John S. Stahr, president 
Franklin and Marshall College, in 1901; in 
1872 Hon. Henry Houck and in 1911 Supt. 
F. W. Robbins, both of Lebanon. The pro- 
ceedings of 1872 are found in Volume 21, 
Pp. 72-112, and of 1901 in Volume 50, pp. 


| 47-161, Pennsylvania School Journal. 


Arrangements are actively under way 
for a great meeting, and a most cordial 
welcome by Superintendent Brumbaugh 
and the teachers and school authorities of 
Philadelphia. Let the superintendents and 
teachers and the school directors of the 
State at large make 1911 the banner year 
of the State Association in enrollment and 
attendance, 

We can do no better than to quote here 
the closing patagraph of the address of 
welcome in 1901 of Dr. Edward Brooks, 
then superintendent of schools, as follows: 

“It is a glorious privilege to be living 
and working in this age of educational 
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progress. The 19th century stands first 
among all the centuries in the history of 
the world. Its achievements in science and 
invention, in manufactures, commerce and 
transportation, in civic and political growth 
and development, are as wonderful as the 
fairy tales of Oriental imagination. But 
I believe that the development of the facili- 
ties for education, and especially for the 
education of the common people, outranks 
them all; and that the fairest chaplet which 
the 19th century as it passed away placed 
upon the head of the 2oth century was the 
chaplet of free public schools. It is this 
sacred institution that it is the mission of 
the State Educational Association to pre- 
serve and foster, so that the brightest 
jewel in the crown of the 2oth century may 
be an intelligent and virtuous common- 
wealth. As the representatives of this 
mission I bid you all, again, a cordial wel- 
come to Philadelphia.” 


-— 


“T ALWAYS FIND IT TONIC.” 





PROF. M’ANDREW ON DR. HIGBEE MEMORIAL. 


r a pleasant letter from Prof. William 


McAndrew, Principal of the Washing- 
ton Irving High School of New York City, 
he tells how that fascinating book of trib- 
utes to the memory of Dr. Higbee, issued 
twenty years ago, has impressed him. 

“Speaking of biography,” he says, “I 
have had on the library table for some time 
your memorial volume of Dr. E. E. Higbee. 
I have taken it up many times for a spare 
half-hour or so. I always find it tonic. 

“T am wondering how much of the 
man’s imperfections—he must have had 
some—bothered him or his friends or his 
subordinates in his high offices. Memorial 
volumes are so apt to make some of us 
despair because they paint the hero in such 
perfection. I was a great admirer of Blod- 
gett, superintendent of schools in Syracuse, 
but his friends spoiled for me the memorial 
addresses because his fine outbursts of 
temper and other human weaknesses that 
made the man one of us and lovable, not 
worshipful, were ignored and only a perfect 
and impossible man was created by the 
speakers. 

“In my thirty years of service I have 
attended many funerals of principals. 
Often I have heard a superintendent who, 
while the man was alive, had ridiculed and 
abused him, stand up and pass unqualified 
praise for the dead schoolmaster. On the 
other hand, I have known some men who, like 
the Higbee described in your book, seemed 
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to me to be everything they should be— 
everything, for instance, I should want 
myself or a beloved son to be. A Charles 
M. Skinner, writer on the Brooklyn Eagle 
(he is dead) was one; Joseph Estabrook, 
principal of the Michigan Normal School, 
was one; Lawrence McLouth, president of 
the South Dakota Agricultural College, 
was another. Skinner had no enemies and 
no trouble in his life that I ever heard of 
until the sickness that took him off; but 
Estabrook and McLouth, both school men, 
and each as near a saintly character as any 
person I ever knew, were harassed, 
hounded and degraded by men in political 
power, always through E.’s or M.’s refusal 
to do dirty work. Both were dropped to 
positions of inferior honor. 

“T should judge that Higbee pleased 
nearly everybody, and yet how could that 
be possible? If God himself were Super- 
intendent of Schools there are those who 
have so over-trained their critical power 
that they would stew about his imperfec- 
tions. I like this that you say about Doctor 
Higbee: ‘He never found out that he was 
State Superintendent, gaveno orders, made 
requests and suggestions.’ Only a really 


strong man can do it that way. But the 
really strong man gets twice as much done 


twice as easily by making requests instead 
of giving orders. So it seems to me. 

“Tt is, I am afraid, an imposition to write 
you at such length. It would be an easy 
thing to talk about. I was wondering, 
though, whether dear old Pennsylvania ever 
vexed Higbee and made him humanly irri- 
table. If not, I’m too far in the class below 
to get the full benefit of his splendid 
example.” 

“We see what we bring eyes to see.” 
Mr. McAndrew recognizes the kinship of 
this fine soul and would have gloried in 
knowing Dr. Higbee as a familiar friend. 

Yes, he was a man intensely human, and 
that is why we loved him so. His eye could 
blaze, and his tongue could scorch like 
flame, and at times his feelings might get 
the better of his judgment, but always he 
knew, and lived up to that knowledge: “I 
may do all that may become a man, who 
dares do more is none.” 

Who knew more deeply than he the fine 
temper of the Greek at his best? He would 
have been a soldier dear to Aristides. 
With the pathos of the old Greek spirit he 
could have said, “Life is sad, and to- 
morrow we die—therefore let us be noble.” 

But he knew Bethlehem later and better 
than Athens. He knew the Christ as his 
dearest friend,, his Elder Brother, and 
“when reviled he reviled not again.” He 
is the one most remarkable man we have 
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ever known, and some coming day we hope 
Mr. McAndrew may know him too. 

One value of a book like this is that it 
may add one more to the list of those we 
have never met but whom we hope to find 
and know when we pass into the Hereafter. 
We have just been reading with absorbing 
interest the delightful biography of Eliza- 
beth Prentiss, author of “ Stepping Heaven- 
ward.” Hers, for us, is another name upon 
this cherished list. 


ia, 





THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


HE Executive Committee of the State 
Educational Association and the local 
authorities of Philadelphia are actively at 
work in preparation for the annual meeting 
to be held during the Christmas holiday 
season. The following stirring call to the 
teachers of the State was issued some weeks 
ago by the President of the Association, 
Supt. F. W. Robbins, of Lebanon, and has 
been widely distributed through the offices 
of the superintendents. 

To the Teachers of Pennsylvania: The 
sixty-second annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion will be held in Philadelphia December 
26th, 27th, 28th and 29th, 1911. By cour- 
tesy of the Board of Education, the various 
sessions will be held in the William Penn 
High School, the Central High School, and 
the Girls’ Normal School, all in the center 
of the city, and within five minutes’ walk 
of one another. 

Under the new Constitution, adopted at 
the meeting in Erie, July, 1910, the scope of 
the Association has been broadened, and its 
opportunities for greater usefulness to the 
teaching force of Pennsylvania have been 
greatly augmented. All the educational in- 
terests of the State are brought together, 
and every phase of education is represented. 
Besides the general sessions of the Asso- 
ciation, there are meetings of the various 
departments and round tables, including the 
Department of City and Borough Superin- 
tendence, the Department of County Super- 
intendence, the High School Department, 
the Department of Graded Schools, the 
Department of Ungraded Schools, the 
Department of Normal Schools and Col- 
leges, Nature Study Round Table, Manual 
Training Round Table, and Child Study 
Round Table. Each Department and Round 
Table has prepared an excellent program 
of unusual interest to all progressivé 
teachers. 

Many prominent educational men and 
women of our own State have consented t 
present papers and take part in the discus 
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sions, at the various meetings. In addition, 
men of national prominence have been 
engaged, among whom are Dr. David Sned- 
den, Commissioner of Education, Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. H. C. White, President of the 
University of Georgia; Dr. Calvin N. Ken- 
dall, Commissioner of Education, New 
Jersey; Dr. Myron T. Scudder, Principal of 
the Froebel Collegiate and Normal Insti- 
tute, New York City; Prof. Charles A. 
Shaver, State Department, New York; 
Supt. Henry Snyder, Jersey City; and Supt. 
J. W. Carr, Bayonne, New Jersey. 

The School Buildings in which the Asso- 
ciation and its Departments are to convene 
are among the best types of modern school 
architecture, and are well worth a visit by 
all who are interested in education. 
Besides, during the Holiday Season is the 
best time to visit the City. Arrangements 
are being made for the lowest possible rail- 
road rates from all parts of the State. The 
teachers of Philadelphia, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Flounders, District Superin- 
tendent, Chairman of the Local Committee, 
are formulating plans for the entertainment 
of visiting teachers, in order to make their 
visit both pleasant and profitable. Taken 
altogether, the many advantages of this 
meeting to the teachers of the State, are 
far superior to those of any preceding 
meeintg. 

The State Educational. Association de- 
serves the active support of every progres- 
sive teacher in the State. It is the one 
organization that can build up the teaching 
profession on the broadest lines. It has 
done much in the past, and with its present 
broad and complete organization there is 
practically no limit to the good it may do 
in the future. But, if the Association is to 
reach its highest efficiency, it must have a 
large permanent membership. New Jersey 
has a teaching force of about 10,000, and 
an enrollment in the State Association of 
7,500, Pennsylvania teachers number about 
30,000, and 2,000 are enrolled annually in 


.the Association. New Jersey, with one- 


third as. many teachers as Pennsylvania, 
has an enrollment four times as large. 
The percentage of teachers who are mem- 
bers of the State Association is a fair 


Measure of the educational spirit of the 


State. 

For various reasons many teachers are 
unable to attend the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, and they conclude, therefore, that 
there is no need of their becoming mem- 
bers. The fact is that the teacher who can- 
not attend needs permanent membership 
most. It is the one way by which he can 
keep in touch with the educational life of 
his State. Every member receives annually 





a copy of the Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, containing all the papers read at the 
meeting, verbatim reports of all addresses 
and discussions, a list of members of the 
Association, and much other useful infor- 
mation. It is a volume of 200 pages, and 
within its covers one can find the latest 
information as to methods or supervision; 
manual training or nature study; the 
teacher or the pupil; college or normal 
school; rural schools or city schools; indus- 
trial or cultural education. No progressive 
teacher can afford to be without the annual 
copy of the Proceedings whether he can 
attend the meetings or not. 

The annual enrollment fee is $1.00. Life 
membership fee $10.00. By enclosing $1.00 
to the Treasurer, Prof. David S. Keck, 
Kutztown, Pa., you may obtain the member- 
ship card which entitles you to attend the 
meetings of the Association and to receive 
a copy of the Proceedings; or, if you 
prefer, hand it to your County or District 
Superintendent, and he will attend to the 
matter for you. 





EXPRESS COMPANY EXTORTION. 
HE word “extortion” is from “ex” 
and “ torqueo” (to twist), and means 
literally “to twist out of your hands,” not 
with legal right but because of greater 
strength or skill from advantage of posi- 
tion—for the time. That is the situation 
of the Express Companies. 

We took to-day to the Adams Express 
office a book weighing five pounds to be sent 
perhaps one hundred miles. It was not to 
be transferred to any other express com- 
pany—thus affording excuse for additional 
charge or double rate. The route was 
direct—the carriage to the point of delivery 
by the same company that received it. The 
limit of weight by mail is four pounds, and 
the rate eight cents per pound. So it was 
one pound too heavy for the United States, 
and must go by express or not at all. Said 
the man at the counter. , 

“We charge eight cents a pound on 
books.” 

“ But that is the charge at the postoffice, 
and by mail I can send four pounds to any 
part of the country. This book does not go 
more than a hundred miles. It weighs one 
pound too much for the mails, and your 
rate is extortionate.” 

“Well, our rate is forty cents for a book 
that weighs five pounds.” 

“Don’t you allow to New York pub- 
lishers and others any better rate than that 
in your competition with the postoffice 
when books weigh less than four pounds?” 


AP RA aA ET SCO RA RIO 
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“Our charge for books is always eight 
cents a pound.” (Which the same is not 
true, though the man may not have known 
it.) 

“Don’t you make classifications so that 
publications classed as printed matter can 
be sent at lower rates?” 

“We send newspapers at a cent a pound.” 

Eight cents a pound was paid on the five- 
pound book, otherwise it would not have 
been sent. How long must this “ extor- 
tion” be continued? The book could have 
been mailed at any United States postoffice 
to any one of a million postoffices scattered 
through twenty-nine foreign nations, many 
of these offices being half-way round the 
world, and the cost would have been but 
sixty cents. But we could not mail it to any 
point within the United States! Eleven 
pounds can be sent to the world outside, 
but no more than four pounds here at 
home. 

John Wanamaker, when Postmaster Gen- 
eral, seemed to think that this was done by 
Congress in the interest of the Express 
Companies. In Germany it would cost five 
cents to send such a book by parcels post 
anywhere within the empire. 

Is it not time that the heavy hand of the 
Government were put upon these robber 


barons of the Express Companies? There 
is not a civilized country in the world that 
does not have better postal arrangements 
for the transmission of packages than our 


own. And we claim to safe-guard the 
rights and privileges of our people beyond 
any other nation on earth! 

Some time ago we had an experience 
with the express companies that was inter- 
esting. A man in Dakota ordered two hun- 
dred copies of the “Flag of the Free” 
Song Collection, and directed they be sent 
by express. When the books reached him, 
weighing about 80 pounds, the express 
charges were $17. He refused to pay the 
company. For several months they wanted 
us to pay these charges which we refused 
to do. Of course they kept the books, and 
we never received anything for them. 

The Philadelphia Record of October 18th 
says, under the heading “Real or Sham 
Parcels Post.” 

“Another ‘foreign country’—to wit, the 

_Republic of Panama—has been admitted to 
the benefits of parcels post shipments between 
itself and the United States. The peculiarity 
of a postal treaty is that it can be made by 
the Postmaster General without the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Nobody finds fault 
with any of the numerous postal treaties 
entered into by the Postmaster General, nor is 
the latest addition to their number complained 
of. On the contrary, it has been made a text 
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for preachments against Congress because of 
the continued denial to the American people of 
a boon freely granted to foreigners. Congress 
is counseled to no longer stultify itself by 
acting as if a real parcels post would be an 
injurious thing here. This leads one up to the 
question whether the delegation of authority 
to the Post Office Department to carry pack- 
ages up to an II-pound limit at 8 or 12 cents 
a pound would give us a “real parcels post.” 
The people have waited so long for the real 
thing that they ought not be asked to accept 
a ‘lemon’ as a substitute. 

“An 8-cent-a-pound parcels post, with a 
weight limit of 11 pounds, would be the 
merest sham. It might serve for mailing one- 
pound boxes of candy to our lady of the sweet 
tooth, but for packages of the weight ordi- 
narily sent by express the service would be 
useless. The rates (from two to five times the 
express company rates for average distances) 
would be prohibitory. When a postal parcels 
delivery system shall be adopted in this coun- 
try it should be one as good as, or better than, 
the people of Germany enjoy in their domestic 
commerce. In that country one can send any 
package from anywhere to anywhere by post 
at a rate of about three-quarters of one cent 
per pound. The conditions of the service are 
wide enough to permit the farmer to send 
butter or live poultry, or the North Sea fisher- 
man to send his catch, directly to his city 
customers. Travelers on tour may leave their 
‘wash’ at one hotel to be laundered and have 
it sent by post to their next stopping place. 
The possibilities of the service are infinite; 
and the postal vans collect the packages at one 
end of the route and deliver them at the other, 
whether in town or country. The weight limit 
is 100 pounds; in short, the German Postal 
Express performs all the functions here rele- 
gated to the express companies. It does more; 
for the express companies neither collect 
nor deliver in the rural districts. We could 
have such a service by taking over the physical 
property of the express companies, and their 
railway contracts, by condemnation proceed- 
ings, and articulating the urban express sys- 
tems with the rural free delivery service.” 

An intelligent Congressman was asked 
why we cannot have a parcels post. His 
secretary laid on the tables two piles of 
letters, one high and formidable, the other 
insignificant. With these two piles as an 
object-lesson the Congressman explained: 
“Parcels post is a good deal like woman 
suffrage; as soon as we know a majority of 
the women in America want suffrage, it 1s 
theirs. As soon as we know Americans 
want parcels post, they can have it. I’m in 
favor of it myself and would vote for it 
gladly; but my job is to speak for my con- 
stituents, not for myself. Now, here’s the 
test; this big pile of letters came from peo- 
ple who don’t want parcels post. Every 
man among them thinks of No. 1—either he 
is in the express business, or he is a country 
merchant afraid of losing trade if folks 
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could buy through the mails. This handful 
of letters is from the people who do want 
parcels post. Most of them, like yourself, 
have been abroad and have seen what a 
tremendous boon the institution is to the 
great masses. If every man and woman 
realized as we do what we miss in not hav- 
ing a parcels post, they would sit down 
immediately and write a demand for it of 
their Congressman. Then we should have 
it, as we have anything else we need and 
ask for.” 

Moral: Write to your Congressman, 
whether Congress is or is not in session, 
if you favor better and cheaper postal pro- 
visions for the carriage and delivery of 
packages through the United States mails. 

The Parcels Post should make the U. S. 
Mails the general carrier for the people at 
large. It can be made to bring in such 
revenue to the Government as will make up 
in part for some of the loss we are sure to 
have because of lower Tariff duties. 


_ 


OPEN PLAYGROUND. 





= Starr Garden recreation building 

and playground, in Philadelphia, were 
officially dedicated a few days since, in the 
presence of Mayor Reyburn, the members 
of the Board of Recreation, heads of many 
educational organizations and as many of 
the people of the neighborhood in which 
the recreation centre is located as could 
crowd into the gymnasium, where the exer- 
cises were held, or get within hearing dis- 
tance at the open windows. _— 

Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh made the dedica- 
tory address as follows: 

“T dedicate this great play centre to 
every baby that comes here in its mother’s 
arms to receive the healthful benefit offered 
by an open place under proper care. 

“T dedicate it to every boy and girl who 
comes here to obtain a better outlook upon 
life and to improve himself physically, 
mentally and morally. 

“T dedicate it to the fathers and mothers 
of the neighborhood who may come here 
for any of the many purposes which the 
excellent plant offers, to learn gymnastics, 
to hear lectures on care of children or 
management of the home, to a neighbor- 
hood gathering of any kind, or for a sani- 
tary bath. 

“T dedicate it to the entire community 
and trust that you will use it to the utmost 
and in the spirit in which it is given to you 
by the Mayor, the City Councils and the 
Board of Recreation, in whose charge it 
has been. 
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“Use it to help yourselves and to help 
one another, and remember that he that 
serves his fellow man is also serving God.” 

Doctor Brumbaugh said that the opening 
of the Starr Garden was the beginning of 
the freedom of the childhood of Philadel- 
phia, and a beginning which should be 
imitated until every child in Philadelphia 
has secured a square deal in being given 
the same opportunity now given the chil- 
dren in the neighborhood of Starr Garden. 
He said that laws and provisions for the 
recreation of the children as well as adults 
are equally as important as legislation 
governing them during their working hours, 
and provisions for protecting them during 
their time of sleep. The playground is in 
many ways of greater importance than the 
hospital. It is better that the children 
should come here and play themselves into 
health than have to go to a hospital to 
regain that which was lost through neglect 
of proper play and exercise. 

Mayor Reyburn acted as chairman of the 
exercises and in his speech he said, “ We 
cannot dedicate ourselves to a better pur- 
pose than to help make our city stand out 
prominently as one that takes care of its 
young and thus equips them to take future 
care of themselves and to become citizens 
who can take care of the city.” 

Mr. Lee A. Hanmer, of New York, secre- 
tary of the National Playground Associa- 
tion, congratulated Philadelphia upon the 
great progress she is making in the play 
movement, saying that she is at present in 
advance of New York. 

The Municipal Band played in the yard 
for an hour before the opening of the 
exercises, and while the speaking and cere- 
monies were taking place in the building a 
full programme of athletic contests was 
carried out. on the playground. Races, 
jumping, vaulting and various games for 
both seniors and juniors made up a most 
interesting series of athletic events which 
was witnessed by more than a thousand 
grownups and several thousand children 
who were unable to get within the building. 

The new play centre will be under the 
principalship of P. C. Jacobus, and the 
direction of W. D. Champlin, executive 
secretary of the Board of Recreation. The 
Board of Recreation is composed of Joseph 
McAllister, president; Charles T. Walker, 
secretary; Senator Tustin, Superintendent 
Brumbaugh and William A. Stecher, 
Director of Physical Education of the 
public schools. Mayor Reyburn and Dr. 
Joseph S. Neff, Director of Public Health 
and Charities, are members by virtue of 
their offices. 
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MusicaAL BreE.—The London papers describe a 
musical bee, patterned after the “spelling bees,” 
which have had an extensive run at times. In open- 
ing the proceedings the Chairman said that their ob- 
ject was more directly intended to draw attention 
to the study of the art of music and of its history, 
Among the ancients competitions were known to have 
been held in that accomplishment, and since the 
Norman Conquest tests in music and poetry had 
formed the chief attraction of the Welsh Eisteddfod. 
The competitions then:'commenced, From their na- 
ture it may be gathered that there was an almost total 
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absence of those amusing incidents which are the 
principal features of spelling bees, They were di- 
vided into eight classes, the first being for the best 
reader of piano-forte music at sight. The three 
young ladies who competed showed much proficiency 
in one of Handel’s least-known compositions. The 
best singer at sight was a gentlemen, who gave ad- 
mirably Handel’s “Droop not, young lover,” an 
unfamiliar song to amateurs. The remaining subjects 
for trial included quartette singing at sight, and piano- 
forte solos for the “ear-test competition.” A few 
questions were put to a dozen competitors. Asked to 





IN HAPPY MOMENTS. 


I. hap- py momentsday by day, 
2. Though anx- ious eyes up-on us_ gaze, 


swift but tranquil tide a - way, 
smile up- on each feature plays 


bright to deem, Re-membrance will 
can re-place, Re-membrance will 


e 
. 


dear-er far all, Whose pure and whose unfading beam, Is 
dear-er far than all, Which in the flight of years we trace, Is 


From time’sun-er - ring glass, Yet 
With truthful - ness 


W. V. Wa.taceg. 


sands of life may pass 


And _ hearts with fond - ness_ beat, Whose 


hopes we used as 


re - plete, Some thoughts none other 


re - call, Whose pure and whose unfad-ing beam, 
re - call, Which in the flight of years we trace, 


dear-er far than all. 
dear-er far than all. 





state the difference between music and noise, one 
young gentlemen promptly answered that “music 
was harmonious, and noise was not harmonious.” 
This was the only reply that provoked laughter, the 
examination generally showing conclusively that there 
was no lack of technical knowledge on the part of 
the competitors, Some of the questions were diffi- 
cult enough to shake their confidence, but eventually 
the number was reduced to four, who fought for the 
mastery while another competition was carried on. 
The prizes, consisting principally of works of the old 
masters, were distributed at the conclusion of each 





trial. The referees associated with the Chairman 
were all Professors of the Royal Academy of Music. 

THE Ear.—The ability of the ear to detect and 
analyze sound is wonderful beyond all comprehen- 
sion, Sound-waves chase each other up and down 
through the air, superposed in entangled pulsations; 
yet a cylinder of the air not larger than a quill con- 
veys them to the ear, and each string of that wonder- 
ful harp selects its appropriate sound, and repeats the 
music to the soul within, Though a thousand instru- 
ments be played at once, there is no confusion, but 
each is heard, and all may blend in harmony.— Stee/e. 
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